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THE JEWISH CATACOMBS 
OF PORTUGAL 


By DANIEL M. FRIEDENBERG 


Jewish history more extravagant 
and tragic than the decline of Iberian 
Jewry under the Inquisition. As a 
young man, the storybook pictures of 
castles in Spain and Portugal, such 
names as Toledo, Cordoba and Coim- 
bra, conjured up visions of hooded 
penitence processions and flaming 
autos-da-fé. Many years later, I had 
heard at home a still stranger tale of 
modern times, the rediscovery of the 
Marranos or crypto-Jews of north Por- 
tugal. The noted Jewish historian, Dr. 
Cecil Roth, a guest of my father, 
related how in 1917 a Polish Jewish 
mining engineer, while visiting an 
obscure town in the hills of north 
Portugal, had been told by a shop- 
keeper not to deal with a competitoz 
because he was a Jew! This aroused 
the interest of Mr. Samuel Schwartz, 
the engineer. It took him years before 
he could break down the barrier of 
secrecy, and it was not until 1925 that 
startled world Jewry learned of the 
survival of an isolated pocket of Marra- 
nos in the dour region of Tras-os- 
Montes. 


I vowed at that time to visit the 
Marranos, but it was not until recently 
that I had the opportunity to take an 
extended vacation in Portugal. On ar- 
riving at Lisbon, I stopped at the 
Sha’are Tikvah (Gates of Hope) syna- 
gogue, built in seclusion off the Avenida 
da Liberdade behind a low wall. It was 
a weekday evening and I was admitted 
after a severe grilling on the part of the 
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gate attendant who asked me over and 
over if I was a judeu. 


The interior of the synagogue was 
small with the seats set on three sides, 
facing the central Ark, the services 
being conducted from a slightly raised 
dais. The orthodox ritual was similar 
to that in America. 

After the service I asked the cantor, 
who was of French origin, for informa- 
tion about the Marranos. His answer 
had a touch of contempt. The Marra- 
nos? The Jews of Lisbon were largely 
of Moroccan ancestry, with some im- 
migrant Ashkenazi. As far as he was 
concerned, the tone seemed to imply, 
the Marranos did not exist. He did 
know there was a synagogue in Porto, 
to the north, a synagogue indeed twice 
as large as theirs, but it was closed 
down and only shown as a museum! 

The next morning I called up the 
Centro Israelita de Portugal. A girl 
answered. She told me there were some 
600 Jews in Portugal, the great majority 
in Lisbon. Approximately 50% of the 
Jews were refugees from central and 
eastern Europe, while the other half 
consisted of Sephardis from Morocco, 
Gibraltar and Tangiers. She added that 
a synagogue had been operating in 
Faro, to the extreme south, until some 
30 years ago but that it was closed be- 
cause the Moroccan Jewish founders 
had all moved to Lisbon. 


And the Marranos? Again the voice, 
like that of the cantor, remained polite 
but seemed tinged with boredom. The 
only Marranos were in the north “and 
nobody knew how many” there were. 

It was obvious that I could find out 
little in Lisbon. It even appeared that 
my Jewish contacts were irritated by 
the whole question of the Marranos. 
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I thought it best to waste no more time 
and head directly for Porto, the prin- 
cipal city of Portugal in the north. 

Porto is the center of commerce and 
industry in Portugal. I wandered 
through the streets. I studied the tele- 
phone book in my hotel room. . . “Js- 
raelita, judeu, judia, sinagoga, sefar- 
dita” .. . there was nothing to give a 
clue that a Jew had ever set foot in 
the city. Finally in desperation, I looked 
for the name Barros Basto, the famous 
Portuguese army officer who had felt 
in his bones the call of truth and be- 
come converted to the religion his 
ancestors had publicly abjured four 
centuries earlier. Contra la verdad no 
ay fuerca—“Against truth, force cannot 
avail” —Dr. Cecil Roth quotes a Marra- 
no poet in his moving History of the 
Marranos, but the book was published 
in 1932 and at that time Captain Barros 
Basto was already deep in middle age. 

The name was listed! 

I decided to visit the address. Pos- 
sibly Captain Barros Basto was dead, 
but I had come too far to be put off 
so near my goal. 

The street was located in a middle 
class area, lined with houses whose 
weathered fronts had seen better days. 
A servant answered the door. I inquired 
for Capitao Arturo Barros Basto and 
the servant returned with another 
woman, Mrs. Barros Basto, who in- 
formed me that her husband would 
return within the hour for lunch. 


s I WAITED in a neighboring cafe, 

I thought of the amazing figure 
I was about to meet. Arturo Carlos de 
Barros Basto was born in 1887 near 
Porto, of a cristdo-novo (new Chris- 
tian) family. Although a professional 
soldier by choice, the young man be- 
came involved in the intellectual and 
cultural life of Porto, both as an author 
and liberal. Deeply committed to re- 
publican principles, he was the first 
to raise the flag of the Republic on the 
Porto town hall at the time of the 
overthrow of the monarchy in 1910. 
As a lieutenant he served with the 
Portuguese Expeditionary Force in 
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France, Flanders and Belgium during 
World War I and, after repeatedly 
being decorated for valor, ended the 
war as a captain of infantry. 


Throughout this period, a feeling of 
personal identification with Jewry was 
growing in his mind. Even before 
World War I, he had begun to study 
Hiebrew and attend the Lisbon syna- 
gogue. After the War, the suppressed 
impulse became a torrent. Crossing to 
Tangiers, he took instruction and for- 
mally became a Jew. Determined to 
bring his fellow Marranos back to the 
fold, he travelled over north Portugal 
endeavoring to persuade his timid 
brethren that they could and should 
consider themselves openly as Jews. His 
propagandistic efforts coincided with 
the revelations of Mr. Samuel Schwartz 
and, aided by a Portuguese Marranos 
Committee set up in London in 1925, 
a synagogue was built in the outskirts 
of Porto, the first synagogue built by 
and for native Portuguese in over four 
centuries! With prodigious energy, he 
established seminars or committees in 
Braganca, Vilarinho, Macedo de Ca- 
valeiros, Villa Real, Chaves and at 
the height of the movement Captain 
Barros Basto was in touch with thirty- 
four places in north Portugal! 

Not content with mere active propa- 
gation the Captain, now Director of 
Military Prisons to the 3rd Division of 
the Portuguese Army in Porto, became 
“President, Hazan, Treasurer, Secretary 
and General Fairy Godmother” to the 
Mekor Haim synagogue at Porto, in 
the concise words of the report made 
to the Portuguese Marranos Committee 
when reviewing the years 1926 to 1938. 
He also published a newspaper of 
Jewish affairs and was a leading light 
of the affiliated Hebrew seminary, which 
by 1938 had trained some 90 Marrano 
students. 

It was inevitable that such activities 
should arouse the extreme animosity of 
the civic and religious authorities in 
Portugal. As long as the Republic 
lasted, a founding hero like Captain 
Barros Basto was beyond the reach of 
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the reactionaries. The new Constitu- 
tion set up after the Revolution clearly 
separated Church from State with all 
creeds given equal authority. 

By 1926, a reaction against the an- 
archy of the Republic began. Forty 
cabinets in sixteen years had been over- 
thrown and the country was rent by 
dissension. A Leftist revolution was put 
down in 1927, the Army stepped in 
and General Carmona became presi- 
dent. The government moved toward 
dictatorship and in 1935 General Car- 
mona, already dominated by his prime 
minister Oliveira Salazar, was unani- 
mously declared president for another 
long term. 

In 1937, Captain Barros Basto was 
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rano faith. After an initial verdict of 
guilt in a trial reminiscent of the 
Dreyfus case, the three appeal judges, 
though concurring in his removal from 
the service, acquitted Captain Barros 
Basto of the revised charge of lése- 
majesté. 

From that year on, the enthusiasm 
uf the Marranos for the public avowal 
of Judaism naturally declined. 


| RETURNED to the house. This time 
Captain Barros Basto answered him- 
self. He was an old man. Dressed in a 
dark suit that hung on a shrunken 
frame, he peered a little uncertainly 
at me through thick glasses. Of olive 
complexion, with a round face and 
heavy small body, he seemed a typical 
Portuguese. 

After a few moments of hesitation, 
I discovered that Captain Barros Basto 
could speak French, the indispensable 
second language of Portugal. And talk 
we did; for the next week I lived in 
another world, the world of five centu- 
ries of Marrano history with Captain 
Barros Basto as a most kind but pas- 
sionate interpreter. 

As part of imperial Spanish policy 
to consolidate central authority against 
the feudal nobility, many of whom were 
intermarried with Jews or converts, the 
rulers of Spain had been using anti- 
Semitism for almost two centuries be- 
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fore the Expulsion in 1492. When Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella took the decisive step, 
the Jews were already enfeebled. Fur- 
thermore, Spanish jewry had a real 
option, either to leave the country or 
become Catholic. Thus, their conver- 
sion, regardless of motives, was in a 
sense voluntary. The result was that 
those Jews of strong religious faith, es- 
timated at nearly one million, emigrated 
from Spain while those who remained 
were soon absorbed into the great 
Catholic mass. 

The situation in Portugal presents a 
striking contrast. The Portuguese ex- 
pulsion decree of 1496 was mainly a 
threat, temperament and economics be- 
ing large factors. The Portuguese, under 
tremendous pressure from Spain to evict 
the Jews, were confronted with the ap- 
palling problem of a middle class en- 
tirely dominated by Jewish interests. In 
a desperate attempt to resolve this 
dilemma, Manuel I of Portugal decided 
on enforced baptism while at the same 
time prohibiting emigration. Desirous 
not to weaken the state by driving out 
its most industrious citizens, he rea- 
soned that time would make genuine 
Christians out of those forced into bap- 
tism. He therefore promulgated an ad- 
ditional decree stipulating that for 
twenty years no one could be attacked 
on religious grounds. 

The result was contrary to his hopes. 
Many of the most zealous Spanish Jews 
had fled to Portugal, forming a hard 
core estimated at almost 100,000 per- 
sons. Their wealth and influence en- 
couraged the native Portuguese Jews 
in resolution. The enforced baptism 
merely drove the Jews underground 
where, because of the suspension of re- 
ligious persecution, they developed a 
technique of resistance. 

The north of Portugal, where Cap- 
tain Barros Basto’s family originated, 
had been the principal refugee center 
for Spanish Jews. Available statistics in- 
dicate that some 68,000 of these poured 
west from Castille into the provinces of 
Tras-os-Montes and Beira, spreading in 
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The following essay, by the famed author of A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews and numerous other works, is based on an address 
delivered by him at the Y.M.H.A., New York and at the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation, Washington, D.C, 


Who Is a Jew? 


Some Historical Reflections 


By SALO W. 


O MORE ironical situation can 
be envisaged than for a people 
to be of several minds about 

the nature of its own identity. And yet 
such a sharp division of opinion was 
recently demonstrated by the changing 
attitudes of the government of Israel 
concerning the definition of a Jew. This 
definition is a practical necessity inas- 
much as, in the absence of a written 
constitution, the “fundamental” laws 
passed by the Knesset include the so- 
called Law of Return which pledges 
the country for all future times to admit 
Jews to its borders. But that the defini- 
tion of who is a Jew under the terms of 
that law should become a matter of 
political controversy and that a chang- 
ing coalition of parties composing the 
government should force a total reversal 
of a position taken by a previous cabinet 
is but another illustration of the extra- 
ordinary nature of Jewish life and the 
general impossibility to apply to it the 
prevailing criteria of religious alle- 
giance. 

Not that one need necessarily look 
for a generally acceptable clear-cut 
definition. Definitions are sometimes 
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the most awkward means of reaching 
substantive agreements and understand- 
ing; they have more often than not 
generated endless controversies. With- 
out looking for definitions we all have 
a fairly clear understanding of, for in- 
stance, who is an American, although 
opinions have diverged widely about 
who, or what, is “un-American.” In the 
case of the Jews, however, there is in- 
deed room not only for different formu- 
lations, but also for genuine differences 
of opinion on the underlying assump- 
tions. In fact, the controversy over who 
is a Jew has had many facets through- 
out the history of the Jewish dispersion. 


RIGINALLY, of course, the term Jew 
O was a derivative from the country 
of Judah, the-southern of the two king- 
doms of ancient Israel. With the disap- 
pearance of northern Israel after the 
fall of Samaria in 721 B.c.E., Judah re- 
mained as the sole Jewish state which 
guarded its independence for another 
135 years. The descendants of these 
ancient Judeans became the Jews of all 
following generations. 

However, the controversy begins at 
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this very point. Modern biblical schol- 
ars, particularly the adherents of the 
long-regnant Wellhausenian theories 
concerning the dating of “documents” 
in the Bible, have long ago begun call- 
ing the religion of ancient Israel before 
the fall of Jerusalem the Israelite or 
Hebrew religion. These scholars have 
claimed that only after the return from 
the Babylonian Exile, and the establish- 
ment of the new “theocracy” of the 
Second Commonwealth did the new 
priestly and law-centered religion of 
“‘Judaism” emerge under the leadership 
of Ezra the Scribe and his associates and 
disciples. 

Characteristic of this entire school of 
biblical criticism was a distinguished 
work published in 1896 by Eduard 
Meyer, one of the leading ancient his- 
torians at the turn of the century. The 
very title of the book formulated a pro- 
gram. By calling it Die Entstehung des 
Judentums (The Origin of Judaism) 
Meyer clearly indicated that the period 
of Ezra had marked a complete break 
with the past of prophetic Judaism 
which had now been replaced by the 
new law and ritualism of the Priestly 
Code. As an historian, moreover, Meyer 
attributed the rise of that new “Jewish” 
religion and civilization to the new 
position of the Jews as a subject people 
of the Persian empire. It was, indeed, 
in the interest of Persia’s Achaemenid 
dynasty which ruled, as the Book of 
Esther informs us, over one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces, to keep its 
multifarious racial, ethnic and religious 
groups under effective control with the 
aid of their own leaders. Under that 
policy, the early Achaemenid empire 
builders, including Cyrus and Darius I, 
endowed also the new theocracy of 
Jerusalem with much authority and 
thus helped to mold the new “Juda- 
ism.” With complete abandon Meyer 
exclaimed that postexilic Judaism had 
thus been created “in the name of the 
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Persian king and on the strength of 
the authority of his empire. The effects 
of the Achaemenid Empire thus extend 
directly to our day with a power equal- 
led by few contemporary phenomena.” 

Few biblical critics, to be sure, will 
subscribe today to this sweeping asser- 
tion, or even to its underlying theories 
concerning the chronological sequence 
of the relevant biblical documents. Yet 
his general outlook still dominates the 
minds of Bible students, particularly 
in the Christian world, and postexilic 
“Judaism” still is frequently differen- 
tiated from the preexilic “Israelitic” 
faith. “Jewish” history has thus arti- 
ficially been foreshortened by at least 
a millennium. 

Nor is this concept entirely the result 
of modern critical approaches. In many 
ways it is but a variant of the old Chris- 
tian concept which saw in the Jewish 
people and its religion a mere praepa- 
ratio evangelica, a preliminary phase 
before the advent of the Christian “re- 
deemer.” Eusebius, who wrote an entire 
book under this very title, and other 
Church Fathers untiringly underscored 
the difference between the old and the 
new dispensations. They taught that 
the Jew had indeed formerly belonged 
to the “chosen people” but, by repudi- 
ating Jesus, he had forfeited his chosen- 
ness which had been transferred to the 
Christian community. The new Jew 
might still be Israel in the flesh, but it 
is the Christian who had become Israel 
in the spirit. The term “Jew” thus 
gradually became among Christians a 
term of opprobrium. Discussing, for in- 
stance, the ceremony of circumcision, 
the Christian apologist Justin Martyr, 
a native of Palestine Shechem-Nablus 
living after the Roman suppression of 
the Bar Kocheba revolt, exclaimed: 
“TIt] was given for a sign that you may 
be separated from other nations, and 
from us; and that you alone may suffer 
that which you now justly suffer; and 
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that your land may be desolate, and 
your cities burned with fire; and that 
strangers may eat your food in your 
presence, and not one of you may go up 
to Jerusalem.” 

So convinced had the Christians be- 
come that they were the genuine spirit- 
ual descendants of Abraham that no 
lesser a thinker than St. Augustine ex- 
pressed the fear that, through this con- 
stant emphasis on the spiritual kinship 
between the two faiths, the distinction 
between Christian and Jew might be 
completely blurred. To uphold this dif- 
ference, Christian teachers began using 
the term Jew more and more in a pejor- 
ative sense. As early as the second cen- 
tury Melito of Sardis used some fanciful 
Hebrew etymologies, in part borrowed 
from the Jewish philosopher Philo, to 
explain that the term Israel means a 
man who “saw God,” and hence refers 
to a Christian. Judah, on the other 
hand, means an adherent of the syna- 
gogue of Satan, while finally Ishmael, 
who was later to play a great role as 
the alleged progenitor of the Arab 
world and the Muslim religion, really 
meant “one who obeys,” that is obeys 
his own lust. Before long some Chris- 
tian thinkers began denying the very 
indebtedness of their faith to Judaism. 
Invoking the accepted Christian doc- 
trine that, as a son of God, Jesus was 
preexistent and that, hence, Christian- 
ity and its teachings really antedated 
the very creation of the world, St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch by a mental tour de 
force indulged the paradox that “Chris- 
tianity did not believe in Judaism, but 
Judaism believed in Christianity.” 

Not surprisingly, the term Jew began 
losing some of its ethnic-religious con- 
notations and served more and more as 
a means of name calling of any oppo- 
nent. Just as today people indiscrimin- 
ately label adversaries communists or 
fascists without necessarily attributing 
to them the belief in the specific doc- 
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trines of either totalitarian movement, 
so did many Christians classify any 
deviationist from their accepted dogmas 
a Jew. It is truly remarkable to find 
even in the measured legal terminology 
of Roman imperial decrees, in which 
every word and term were weighed with 
great care and juristic precision, the 
reiterated designation of “Nestorius, 
the Jew.” This condemnation of the 
famous heresiarch, whose Nestorian sect 
quickly penetrated Iran and from there 
paved the way for Christianity’s en- 
trance into central Asia and the Far 
East, was ultimately incorporated in the 
Code of Justinian, one of the classical 
compilations of Roman law. A sixth- 
century patriarch of Antioch who, to 
the best of our knowledge, had no drop 
of Jewish blood in his veins and betrayed 
no friendly feelings towards Jews, was 
recklessly likewise dubbed by his ene- 
mies: Severus, the Jew. 

With somewhat greater justice were 
those Christian sectarians who steadily 
invoked the Old Testament in support 
of their doctrines styled Jews, especially 
by those of their antagonists who had 
been imbued with the Gnostic-Marcion- 
ite hostility toward the old dispensa- 
tion. But in the heat of their arguments 
polemists often forsook this distinction 
and dismissed as “Jews” even such ad- 
versaries of the Old Testament as the 
medieval French Catharists. This tra- 
dition continued into modern times 
when Charles Maurras, the well-known 
French anti-Semite and fascist sympa- 
thizer, condemned in one breath Juda- 
ism, the Bible-minded Protestantism, as 
well as Free Masonry, as the three mani- 
festations of the Jewish spirit diametric- 
ally opposed to the genuinely “Roman,” 
and hence “Aryan” spirit of Roman 
Catholicism. 


HEN DURING the Middle Ages the 
W Jewish people was gradually 
alienated from the soil and had to turn 
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more and more to commerce and 
moneylending as sources of its liveli- 
hood, the term Jew began assuming 
also a new socioeconomic connotation. 
At first the indentification of a Jew 
with merchant was done without any 
animus. In an early German toll ordi- 
nance of 906 we find the matter-of-fact 
provision that “Jews and other mer- 
chants” should pay such and such a 
toll. Before long, however, the wide- 
spread Jewish credit transactions 
aroused sharp animosities not only 
among the borrowers who readily took 
loans when they needed the money but 
heartily disliked the lenders when they 
had to repay their debts with interest. 
The very charging of any interest, how- 
ever small, was generally condemned 
by the Church and public opinion. If 
an exception was made for Jews in their 
capacity of “infidels,” this certainly did 
not enhance their reputation. Under 
the impact of the general religious fana- 
ticism accompanying the Crusades, a 
leading French churchman, Peter “the 
Venerable” of Cluny, advised his king 
drastically to suppress Jewish usury by 
forcing the Jews into manual labor and, 
preferably, by eliminating them alto- 
gether. His far more distinguished and 
humane contemporary St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, successfully intervened in be- 
half of the German Jews then threat- 
ened by crusading mobs, but he did not 
hesitate to agitate against the newly 
elected Pope Anacletus II, the great- 
grandson of a Jewish convert, for the 
“Jewish offspring now occupies the see 
of St. Peter to the injury of Christ.” At 
the same time, perhaps unconsciously 
he also coined a new memorable phrase. 
He declared that Christian usurers are 
wont peius judaizare (to judaize in a 
worse fashion) than Jewish moneylend- 
ers themselves. Phrases like “Jews and 
other usurers” (found, for instance, in 
a municipal ordinance of Forli, Italy, 
adopted in 1359), were employed as a 
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matter of course. Thenceforth the term 
“judaizing” without altogether losing 
its original meaning of practicing Jew- 
ish rites or converting someone to 
Judaism, was increasingly used as the 
equivalent of charging usurious rates 
of interest and, more broadly, of eco- 
nomically exploiting the weak masses 
of the population. 

For centuries thereafter the term 
“Jew” appeared in all western litera- 
tures, even in some dictionaries, as a 
synonym for usurer, exploiter, and 
swindler. It even was used as a verb, “to 
jew,” in the same objectionable sense. 
No lesser a leader of French Enlighten- 
ment than Francois Marie Arouet de 
Voltaire allowed himself the following 
intemperate outburst in the article 
“Juif” in his Philosophic Dictionary: 


In short, we find them [the Jews] 
only an ignorant and _ barbarous 
people, who have long united the 
most sordid avarice with the most 
detestable superstition and the most 
invincible hatred for every people by 
whom they are tolerated and en- 
riched. Still, we ought not to burn 
them. 


LL THESE DEBATES affected the Jews 

to but a minor extent. Unper- 
turbedly, the Jewish people considered 
itself part of an unbroken chain of 
evolution going back to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. The distinction between Is- 
rael and Judah appeared to it as but a 
reflection of the ancient purely political 
divisions between the two coexisting 
Palestinian kingdoms. Religiously and 
ethnically the whole people was a single 
unit, Amos the Judean preaching freely 
in the northern sanctuary in the name 
of their common God and their com- 
mon sense of justice. Although he was 
expelled by the northern king as an 
undesirable alien, the people of north- 
ern Israel felt such a deep kinship to 
that of Judah, that even today it is 
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difficult for scholars to trace the actual 
boundaries between the two Jewish 
states. After the fall of Samaria, the 
Judeans laid claim to the northern 
areas and, under Josiah, actually suc- 
ceeded in recapturing much of the ter- 
ritory lost to the foreign invaders. Nor 
was the people ever mentally reconciled 
to any such permanent division; even 
when Jerusalem was occupied by ene- 
mies, prophet after prophet predicted 
the speedy reunification of the two 
branches during the forthcoming re- 
demption. In the people’s memory the 
fall of Samaria played but a relatively 
minor role, while that of Jerusalem as- 
sumed an almost cosmic significance. 
Permanently thereafter the destruction 
and rebuilding of the Temple loomed 
as major events within the general his- 
toric continuity of the entire people. 
Forever after the Jews of the now 
growing dispersion considered them- 
selves as but offshoots of the same 
united Palestinian community. They 
were prone to forget that there had ex- 
isted a large Diaspora even before the 
fall of Jerusalem. True, the Babylonians 
prided themselves on the antiquity of 
their settlements and pointed to such 
monuments as a synagogue in Nehardea 
which had allegedly been founded by 
the exiled Judean king, Jehoiachin. 
During the Middle Ages they still made 
pilgrimages to the tomb of the prophet 
Ezekiel and boasted of other reputed 
survivals of their uninterrupted life in 
the Euphrates Valley since the Babylon- 
ian Exile. But they were prepared to 
overlook any evidence of still older 
vestiges of preexilic life. Egyptian Jew- 
ry, too, which had embraced far-flung 
communities from the Mediterranean 
to the borders of Ethiopia before the 
destruction of the First Temple and 
included the well-known Jewish mili- 
tary colony of Elephantine, placed there 
to defend Egypt against Ethiopian 
raids, forgot its early origins and con- 
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sidered itself as originating primarily 
from the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

It was this generally shared assump- 
tion of a constant stream of emigration 
from the Second Commonwealth which 
alone enabled the aforementioned bib- 
lical critics to reconcile the allegedly 
late postexilic origin of the biblical 
canon with the fact of its universal ac- 
ceptance by the Jewish people through- 
out its dispersion. In any case, the Dias- 
pora’s physical links with the Jerusalem 
community were reinforced by the fre- 
quent pilgrimages of its members to 
the Holy Land and its annual collec- 
tions of half shekels and other gifts for 
the Second Temple. In its own con- 
sciousness these historical and practical 
links were so strong that the unity of 
the whole people and the unbroken 
community of its descent and destiny 
were never subject to doubt. 

This feeling of unity, wholly inde- 
pendent of changing political constel- 
lations and the subjection of important 
segments of the people to different local 
and imperial sovereignties, helped the 
Jews overcome the greatest crisis of 
their history, including the second fall 
of Jerusalem. In those centuries they 
became inured to living in a world di- 
vided between Rome and Parthia, and 
later between the Roman and the Per- 
sian empires. Nor were these sentiments 
of integral unity in any way affected by 
the large-scale influx of non-Jewish pro- 
selytes and semiproselytes in the period 
before the rise of Christianity. Anyone 
born to Jewish parents, or rather, be- 
cause of the biological certainty, of a 
Jewish mother, was considered a Jew; 
a Jew remained a Jew even if he sinned 
and converted himself to another faith 
but subsequently repented. The prose- 
lyte, on the other hand, was by legal 
fiction declared a newly born child who, 
through the performance of prescribed 
rituals, was transformed into a member 
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of the Jewish community not only spir- 
itually but also physically. To under- 
score this total transformation, the rab- 
bis emphasized that a proselyte auto- 
matically divested himself of all his 
family ties and hence had no blood 
relatives whatsoever. In pure theory he 
should be allowed to marry his own 
mother without committing incest. In 
practice, of course, the rabbis outlawed 
such incestuous unions, but they had 
to use the subterfuge that outsiders, un- 
familiar with this legal fiction, might 
otherwise consider Judaism less inimical 
to incest than it really was. Because of 
this total rebirth, the proselyte has been 
technically considered a physical de- 
scendant of the Jewish patriarchs and 
in his prayers, at least according to the 
majority opinion, he was supposed to 
recite the respective benedictions refer- 
ring to “our forefathers Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob” on a par with a born Jew. 
Although in his own lifetime he still 
faced some minor discriminatory pro- 
visions of a social character retained on 
the statute books and a woman prose- 
lyte, for instance, could not marry a 
“priest,” all knew that such distinctions 
would be wiped out with respect to the 
proselytes offspring. In short, in Jewish 
eyes, a Jew was a member of the com- 
munity by virtue of both faith and 
descent; he was permanently linked to- 
gether with other Jews in a community 
of destiny as willed by God. 


N THE Emancipation era, however, this 
| singleness of purpose was deeply un- 
dermined through the acceptance by 
the Jews themselves of the views reg- 
nant in their environment. Emancipa- 
tion meant not only equality of rights, 
but also the integration of the Jewish 
minority into the fabric of the majority 
peoples. With that integration went 
also a greater or lesser surrender by 
Jews of their own attitudes to those 
dominant among their neighbors. The 
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more “progressive” Jews were, the more 
emotionally they had become involved 
in the struggle for emancipation and 
integration, the more likely they were 
to accept the judgment of their Chris- 
tian neighbors in all matters, including 
the latter’s low appreciation of Jews 
and Judaism. One of the first manifesta- 
tions of that inferiority feeling was the 
avoidance by many champions of Jew- 
ish equality, both Christian and Jew- 
ish, of the term “Jew” which had, as we 
recall, become in the Christian world 
an objectionable term. It now became 
customary to describe the Jewish minor- 
ity by the less noxious terms of Hebrews 
or Israelites. Even in free America, we 
have had such journals as the American 
Hebrew or the American Israelite. It 
was a sign of the Jewish growing self- 
assertion and pride when, as early as 
1830, Gabriel Riesser, the then leading 
protagonist in the struggle for Jewish 
equality, defiantly called his new maga- 
zine Der Jude (The Jew). 

More significantly, many Jews were 
prepared to accept from their liberal 
neighbors certain basic assumptions 
concerning Judaism. Over a period of 
several centuries and through a series of 
sanguinary wars of religion between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the 
western world reached a concept of na- 
tionality and statehood as divorced 
from religious allegiance. Religion now 
began to be treated more and more as 
a private affair of each individual, to 
wnom complete liberty of conscience 
was guaranteed by states which often 
embraced a variety of religious groups. 
In extreme cases the state divorced it- 
self completely from the Church. In 
this era of an ever more rampant secu- 
lar nationalism the nations demanded 
total subservience of all their citizens 
in the cultural-ethnic sense, regardless 
of their religious denominations. Under 
these new conditions of the western 
world—they did not fully apply outside 
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the western sphere even in the twenti- 
eth century—Jews, too, began to be 
viewed as but one of the many religious 
communities, sharing with their fellow 
Americans, Englishmen, Germans, and 
so forth, not only a political and civic 
allegiance to their country but also the 
same national culture. In short, the 
Jews were to become, if they had not 
yet so turned, merely Germans or 
Frenchmen of the “Mosaic persuasion,” 
different from their fellow nationals 
only by their religious observance. 

This formula, largely subscribed to 
even by some of the most loyal Jews 
in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, did not stand up under the 
harsh realities of the contemporary 
world. To begin with, even as a religion 
Judaism had always embraced a great 
many ethnic ingredients. If after cen- 
turies of struggle between state and 
Church and between various religious 
denominations within each country 
Christendom itself could not entirely 
suppress the link between nationality 
and religion, this was doubly true in 
the case of Judaism whose ethnicism 
had always been deeply rooted in reli- 
gion and vice versa. The very attempt 
of extreme Reform to suppress these 
ethnic elements of the Jewish faith 
proved ineffectual and of relatively 
short duration. More, the realities of 
millions of Jews living in East-Central 
Europe, in their overwhelming major- 
ity speaking Yiddish and living their 
own cultural life, rendered illusory any 
declaration, however well-meaning and 
sincere, concerning the Jewish faith 
being a “pure” denationalized religion. 
Before long the new Jewish nationalism 
and Zionism defiantly took up the cud- 
gels in behalf of the existing Jewish 
national group. 

Simultaneously, the rise of the mod- 
ern anti-Semitic movements proved that 
Jews, whether believers or unbelievers, 
were victimized alike by their assailants. 
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Ultimately, racial anti-Semitism pro- 
claimed the permanence and immuta- 
bility of the Jewish group by virtue of 
blood and descent regardless of individ- 
ual religious beliefs and observances; 
indeed even regardless of conversion to 
a non-Jewish faith. In 1933, many thou- 
sands of born Christians, including 
hundreds of Catholic priests and Pro- 
testant pastors, discovered to their 
chagrin that, because genealogical re- 
search had detected that they had a 
single Jewish grandparent, they were 
officially stamped as members of the 
“non-Aryan” group. 


NDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, the 
U term “Jew” achieved many new 
connotations. To the racial anti-Semite 
a Jew was a person of Jewish descent, 
wholly or partially. To the spokesmen 
of the religious groups, the Jew re- 
mained principally, if not exclusively, 
the believer, however nominally, in the 
tenets of the Jewish faith. This was 
particularly true in the western coun- 
tries where the majority of Jews were 
genuinely assimilated to the cultures of 
their environment. To the secular na- 
tionalists, especially in eastern Europe, 
a Jew was primarily a member of his 
national group. 

Logically, such national spokesmen 
would have had to consider a Jew any 
member of their community who had 
turned Christian or Muslim. It was 
rather inconsistent on the part of Zion- 
ist leaders when, under the pressure of 
public opinion, they withheld admission 
to the Zionist organization from Jewish 
converts to another faith. They ration- 
alized this refusal by arguing that in 
the contemporary world relatively few 
conversions were taking place because 
of genuine spiritual convictions, most 
of them being undergone for careerist 
or amorous reasons. An embattled mi- 
nority like the Jewish could indeed view 
all religious “renegades” for such ex- 
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ternal, secular reasons as deserters with 
whom it wished to have no dealings 
whatsoever. But there were not lacking 
voices which demanded the recognition 
of genuine religious differences within 
the Jewish camp, just as they had long 
been recognized within other national 
groups. 

Matters became further complicated 
by the lack of universally accepted ob- 
jective criteria for national allegiance. 
While in the western countries the term 
nationality was largely used as a politi- 
cal synonym for citizenship and being 
of French nationality, for example, 
meant being a citizen of the French Re- 
public, in East-Central Europe, the 
Balkans, and other areas of mixed na- 
tionalities, it became perfectly manifest 
that, for instance, a Pole by nationality 
could be, and usually was before 1914, 
a perfectly good Austrian, Russian, or 
Prussian citizen. Since all other criteria, 
such as territorial concentration, use of 
a common language, racial descent, and 
community of religious beliefs, had 
broken down as the clear differentiating 
elements of nationality, leading nation- 
alist thinkers of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury came to the conclusion that objec- 
tive criteria must be abandoned in favor 
of some such subjective concepts as that 
of a nationality being merely a group 
linked together by a community of de- 
scent and destiny. This definition of 
a Schicksals- und Kulturgemeinschaft, 
first propagated by the Austrian Social- 
Democrats in order to secure peace 
within the nationalistically riven Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire, fit the Jewish 
situation in many lands quite well, and 
was enthusiastically adopted by both 
proletarian and bourgeois nationalists. 
With this new definition, the accent 
was laid not on such objectively ascer- 
tainable facts as one’s ancestry, speech 
habits, or religious observance, but 
rather on the emotional feelings of each 
individual and his subjective sense of 
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belonging to a particular group. 

It is small wonder, then, that the 
term “Jew” now meant many things to 
many different people. I still remember 
how many of us awoke with a start 
when we read in the press ‘the first re- 
ports concerning the results of the cen- 
sus conducted in 1921 by the newly 
created Republic of Czechoslovakia. In 
accordance with the peace treaties as 
well as the long professed desires of its 
leaders Masaryk and Benesh, the new 
republic recognized the rights of its 
several national, as well as religious, 
minorities to full cultural self-determi- 
nation without in any way restricting 
the equal rights of all citizens. From 
the outset Jews were recognized as both 
a national and a religious minority and 
answered, in this vein, the pertinent 
queries of the census enumerators. 


HE RESULTS were truly surprising. 

The official figures showed that there 
were 336,520 Czechoslovak nationals 
(in addition to 17,822 foreigners) pro- 
fessing the “Israelitic” religion. Their 
majority, 180,616, declared themselves 
to be members of the Jewish nationality 
(this majority was larger in Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Ruthenia but it turned 
into a minority in the main provinces 
of Moravia, Bohemia, and Silesia). Of 
the rest 73,371 signed up as members of 
the Czech nationality, 49,123 as Ger- 
mans, 29,473 as Magyars, 3751 as Rus- 
sians, 74 as Poles, and 112 as belonging 
to other nationalities. In addition, there 
were 100 persons who professed no re- 
ligion but were members of the Jewish 
nationality. More astonishingly, there 
also were some members of the Jewish 
nationality who professed the Roman- 
Catholic faith (74), Greek Catholicism 
(23), Greek Orthodoxy (12), Protestant- 
ism (19), and one, a woman, who was 
an adherent of the new Czechoslovak 
national faith. Thus the 180,616 mem- 
bers of the Jewish nationality who also 
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professed the Jewish faith were joined 
by 229 conationals who professed other 
religions or none. There probably were 
many more thousands of Jews who 
never signed up as Jews by either na- 
tionality or religion and thus did not 
appear as such in the census. 

Nevertheless, some of these unre- 
corded, and hence statistically non- 
existent Jews, probably contributed to 
one or another Jewish cause and per- 
haps were ultimately buried in a Jewish 
cemetery. Certainly a great many were 
considered as Jews by their neighbors, 
Jewish as well as Christian. What hap- 
pened in Czechoslovakia in 1921 was 
multiplied several times over in other 
censuses of the newly created or en- 
larged states from the Baltic to the 
Aegean. 

Even more radical was the transfor- 
mation in the Soviet Union. Almost 
immediately after its seizure of power 
the Soviet regime proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of national minority rights for 
the entire Union. New nationalities 
were actually discovered and alphabets 
created for them by the Soviet leaders. 
From the outset, Jews were treated as 
such a nationality and Yiddish was 
recognized as an official language in 
some local town councils, courts, and 
particularly in schools. At the same 
time, religion in general was now de- 
nounced as a mere opiate for the 
people. The law of July, 1918, subse- 
quently rephrased in 1929 and ultimate- 
ly taken over into the Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1936 (Art. 124), provided: “‘Free- 
dom for the conduct of religious wor- 
ship and freedom for anti-religious pro- 
paganda is recognized for all citizens.” 
With full government support the God- 
less Societies were spreading their anti- 
religious gospel, especially among the 
youth. The latter, unable to receive 
religious instruction in any school— 
such instruction to children under eigh- 
teen was prohibited by law—grew up 
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without any knowledge of religion ex- 
cept as inadequately imparted by some 
parents at home under great difficulties. 

Not surprisingly, Jews were now 
counted primarily as members of the 
Jewish nationality, rather than as ad- 
herents of the Jewish faith. As early as 
1926 the first Soviet census listed some 
2,750,000 “Jews” among the Soviet resi- 
dents, but it used this term as an ex- 
clusively national designation. In the 
ultimate sense, of course, the decision 
as to whether he was a Jew had to be 
left to each individual. For instance, 
Leon Trotsky seems from the outset to 
have changed not only his Jewish name 
Bronstein to the Russian Trotsky, but 
also to have abandoned completely 
both his Jewish faith and his Jewish 
nationality. His passport probably al- 
ways read “Russian” in the rubric as- 
signed to nationality. On the other 
hand, I was told on good authority, al- 
though I could never authenticate it, 
that upon his arrival in this country as 
Soviet ambassador, Maxim Litvinoff 
carried with him a passport showing 
his “Jewish” nationality. It appears 
that in the latest census of 1959, 
too, the aproximately 2,250,000 who 
registered as Jews thus styled themselves 
only by virtue of their nationality, al- 
though no more than one-fifth still de- 
clared Yiddish as their spoken language. 
By a curious inconsistency, however, it 
may be noted, the leaders of the So- 
viet Jewish communities—whatever the 
meaning of this term may be—refused 
the invitation to the World Jewish Con- 
gress meeting in Stockholm in the sum- 
mer of 1959 under the remarkable ex- 
cuse that, being in charge of purely 
religious congregations, they had noth- 
ing to do with the political affairs which 
were to be discussed at the Congress 
sessions. 

With the rise of the state of Israel a 
further element was introduced into 
this conceptual confusion. One can, of 
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course, be an Israeli citizen without 
being a Jew by either nationality or re- 
ligion. There are, indeed, some 200,000 
Muslim and Christian Arabs who enjoy 
the status of Israeli citizens. Most Chris- 
tian wives of Jewish citizens are also 
Israeli citizens without being counted 
as either members of the synagogue or 
the Jewish ethnic group. On the other 
hand, many a young Israeli has become 
impatient with the Jewish heritage of 
the last two millennia which, as he has 
usually been taught in school has 
mainly consisted of the nightmare of un- 
remitting persecutions. In his eagerness 
to start a new life, he is prepared to 
consider the history of his people as 
relevant only insofar as it relates to the 
First and Second Jewish Common- 
wealths and then start it over again in 
1948. At best he may allow the pre- 
ceding half century as a sort of prehis- 
tory of his new state. At the same time 
the Law of Return specifically admits 
all “Jews” to free immigration, thus 
opening to them also the gates for 
speedy naturalization. It is the difficulty 
of defining a Jew under the terms of 
this law that had played havoc with the 
country’s domestic policies and led to 
the aforementioned divergent interpre- 
tations by the Israeli ministries during 
the last two years. 

One may see, therefore, how compli- 
cated the conceptual situation has be- 
come. Let us, for the sake of argument, 
assume that three Jewish brothers, 
identical triplets, were born early in 
this century in Odessa and they are still 
alive today. One of them has settled in 
New York, another in Tel Aviv, while 
the third has remained in Odessa. Un- 
der the prevailing environmental con- 
cepts the New York Jew is primarily a 
Jew by religion; the one living in Odes- 
sa is likely to disclaim any religious 
allegiance, but to consider himself a 
Jew by nationality; the resident of Tel 
Aviv, finally, may be neither religious 
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nor particularly interested in national 
problems, but be completely satisfied 
with his Israeli citizenship. Under 
exceptional circumstances he may 
even have joined the fringe movement 
of so-called “Canaanites” who demand 
that the Israelis develop their own na- 
tive Palestinian culture at total variance 
with the “Jewish” cultures of the dis- 
persion. And yet the three brothers still 
are essentially the same persons and it 
is a sheer accident as to which of them 
resides in which country. 


_J HAT THEN is a Jew today? Evi- 
dently theory cannot be imposed 
upon realities but it must adjust itself 
to them. Since the Jewish realities are 
such that they make Jewishness differ- 
ently meaningful to different people, 
the concept Jew must become wide 
enough to embrace all these variations. 
Clearly, in this country a Jew will be so 
regarded by both himself and most of 
his neighbors so long as he was born a 
Jew and has never formally joined an- 
other religion. He may be a total ag- 
nostic or atheist, he may participate in 
no Jewish communal endeavor and yet, 
short of his public declaration of a 
change of faith, he will be universally 
considered a Jew. Even after his con- 
version some Christians, particularly 
of the unfriendly variety, will still style 
him a Jew. In Israel, on the other hand, 
his religious allegiance will play a rela- 
tively minor role, but his Jewish descent 
and cultural conformity, superimposed 
upon his Israeli citizenship, will be the 
decisive criterion. In the Soviet Union, 
finally, he will still be considered a Jew 
primarily by nationality. 

True, under the oppressive system 
of the last fifteen years, the Soviet Jew 
finds but few avenues open to his na- 
tional self-expression. The Yiddish ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, which — 
thirty years ago had accommodated 
350,000 Jewish children, are now closed. 
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The once flourishing Yiddish press and 
theater have disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of a very tiny provincial paper 
in Birobidjan. Even in Russia, there- 
fore, the main avenue for self-realiza- 
tion as a Jew still is the synagogue, how- 
ever anemic an institution it may ap- 
pear to us. In general, too, national 
minority rights, once the white hope 
of the non-Zionist secular Jewish na- 
tionalists, have been losing ground 
since the Second World War. Unless 
supported by strong territorial and lin- 
guistic buttresses, they have not proved 
genuinely viable under the conflicting 
imperial and nationalist systems of our 
age. Deprived of such territorial and 
linguistic concentration, the Jews out- 
side of Israel can, indeed, entertain 
little hope for the adequate develop- 
ment of their culture in divorcement 
from religion. Outside of Israel, there- 
fore, even the definition Jew seems to 
be veering back somewhat toward the 
traditional concept of the pre-Emanci- 
pation era, but with the strong modifica- 
tion that today there are millions of 
Jewish “sinners” who are yet considered 
religious Jews. 

All of this is not intended to deny 
the right of the Israel Cabinet to decide 
upon its own definition. One of the 
prime prerogatives of national sover- 
eignty is for any state to regulate im- 
migration to its territory. Having in a 
most generous vein decided to curtail 
somewhat its own sovereignty and to 
bind itself for all future time (or at 
least so long as the fundamental law 
is not abrogated) freely to admit all 
Jews who seek admission, the State of 
Israel is entitled, in fact obliged, clearly 
to define the category of persons who 
are thus to be admitted. The more 
clarity in definition, the less equivoca- 
tion there is in the administration of 
the law, and the less it is subject to ar- 
bitrary decisions. However, such a defin- 
ition adopted for practical, legal, and 
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administrative purposes, does not neces- 
sarily have to cover all possible varia- 
tions in the existing realities nor does 
it necessarily have to be accepted, on 
theoretical grounds, by a majority of 
the Israelis themselves. Outside Israel 
such a declaration may with equal 
freedom be accepted or rejected by 
Jews and non-Jews, according to their 
own experiences and the dictates of 
their own consciences. 


In short, in the present situation of 
the Jewish people, whether one calls 
it history-made or God-willed, objective 
criteria are no longer exclusively valid. 
In our age of Emancipation, there are 
indeed profound differences among 
various segments of Jews living in dif- 
ferent lands and even among those who 
share the same citizenship. The Jewish 
people is nevertheless held together by 
such intangibles as its basically com- 
mon heritage, the positive will to sur- 
vive on the part of a large number, 
probably the majority of its members, 
the realistic observation that there ex- 
ists a genuine interdependence of fate 
among the Jews throughout the world, 
and last but not least, the outward 
pressures of discrimination and _ anti- 
Semitic attacks which draw no line of 
demarcation between one kind of Jew 
and another. 

Under these circumstances Jews may 
have to abandon, at least for a long 
while, the quest for an all-inclusive 
objective formula. As a permanent mi- 
nority outside of Israel we are insisting 
upon the right of Jews and other mi- 
norities freely to pursue their own re- 
ligious and cultural aims in a pluralistic 
society. We shall similarly have to learn 
to get along with much cultural plural- 
ism in our own midst. I for one am 
prepared, therefore, to recognize, even 
for practical purposes, everyone as a 
Jew who (1) is born of Jewish parents 
and has not been converted to another 
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faith; (2) is born of mixed parentage 
but declares himself a Jew and is so 
considered by the majority of his neigh- 
bors; and (3) one who by conscious will 
has adopted Judaism and joined the 
membership of the Jewish community. 
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In the ultimate sense, it is thus the sub- 
jective decision of the individual con- 
cerned and the equally subjective opin- 
ion of his neighbors which is almost as 
important as the objective facts of de- 
scent and religious commitment. 





EXODUS 


By HARVEY SHAPIRO 


When they escaped 


they carried a pack of bones 

in a mummy-coffin like an ark. 

Of course they had the pillar 

of clouds by day and fire by night, 
but those were like dreams 

or something painted on the sky. 
God was in the bones 

because he had said, 

God will remember you 

if you take me hence. 

This was before the miracle 

by the sea, or the thundering mountain, 
before the time of thrones 

and cherubim. They were 

only now being drawn forth 

to eat the history feast 

and begin the journey. 

Why then should they carry history 
like an ark, and the remembering 


already begun? 


REUBEN AINSZTEIN, whom readers of this magazine will remember for 
his incisive essay “The Fate of Soviet Jewry” which appeared in our 
Spring 1959 issue, is a student of Eastern European affairs. In this 
essay, he takes up the case of Stefan Bandera, the fascist Ukrainian 
leader whose guerilla bands were responsible for taking hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish, Polish and Ukrainian lives under the German 
occupation and that of Dr. Theodor Oberlaender, now a minister in 
the government of West Germany, with whom Bandera was so closely 


linked. 


The Bandera-Oberlaender Case 


By REUBEN AINSZTEIN 


N OcrToBer 15, 1959, the news 

agencies reported from Mu- 

nich the violent death of 
Stefan Bandera, one of the most con- 
troversial figures in the Ukrainian 
nationalist movement. According to the 
Munich police authorities, his death 
was due to cyanide poisoning. On the 
fatal day he had, as usual, left his body- 
guards at the entrance of the house in 
which he lived. A few seconds later 
they heard him scream, and ran back. 
They found him lying on the second- 
floor landing. He was rushed to a hos- 
pital where a doctor certified his death. 
At once rumors spread that it was a case 
of assassination. Yet how anybody could 
have forced or induced a man as expe- 
rienced and watchful as Bandera to 
swallow cyanide on the staircase of a 
Munich apartment house has so far not 
been explained. 

But while Bandera’s fellow-Ukrain- 
ians immediately accused Moscow of 
responsibility for the crime, the Soviet 
News Agency Tass pointed out that 
Bandera’s death came at a most oppor- 
tune moment for Dr. Theodor Ober- 
laender, West Germany’s Minister for 
Displaced Persons. The linking of the 
two names by communist and non-com- 
munist newspapers the world over 
brought the case of Dr. Oberlaender to 
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the attention of Western public opin- 
ion, and with it an aspect of Nazi 
policies in Eastern Europe too little 
known and understood in the West. 

The very mention of Bandera’s name 
brought back memories of horror, such 
as few had experienced even in Nazi- 
occupied Europe, to Polish and Ukrain- 
ian Jews who had survived Hitler’s 
“Final Solution,” and to Poles who had 
lived in the Western Ukraine during 
the war. But to remind the world in 
1960 of atrocities committed by Ban- 
dera’s followers during World War II 
is not simply to examine a little known 
aspect of the barbarism wrought upon 
Europe by the armies of the Third 
Reich, but to point out some dangers 
threatening Europe at present. The 
latest neo-Nazi activities in Western 
Germany, and the chain reaction of 
world-wide expressions of anti-Semitism, 
cannot be separated from the return of 
men like Dr. Oberlaender to positions 
of political power, or Western policies 
dictated by Cold War requirements 
that make Munich a refuge for men 
like Bandera. 

The early career of Dr. Oberlaender, 
who was born the son of a civil servant 
on May I, 1905, at Meiningen, Thurin- 
gia, was significantly linked with Ger- 
many’s eastern provinces: East Prussia 
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and Silesia. As a teenager he belonged 
to the “Freikorps Oberland” active in 
1919-1921 in Silesia. After studying 
agronomy in Munich, Hamburg and 
Berlin, he graduated from Koenigsberg 
University. The subject of his thesis 
was, “The Foundations of Lithuanian 
Agriculture.” He thus shared with 
Himmler and many other leading Nazis 
a background of agricultural training, 
and later proceeded to apply to human 
affairs the principles of selective breed- 
ing and ruthless dealing with so-called 
inferior animals or plants. In 1923 he 
participated in Hitler’s abortive Mu- 
nich putsch. In 1933, when he officially 
joined the Nazi party, he was awarded, 
as a founding member, the Blood Or- 
der, the Gold Party Badge, and received 
the rank of Hauptsturmfuehrer (cap- 
tain) in the S.A. (Stormtroops). 

In 1928 Dr. Oberlaender went to the 
Soviet Union for a German company 
with concessionary interests in the Ku- 
ban area. This was the start of his ca- 
reer as an expert on Soviet affairs. After 
returning to Germany in the same year, 
he made frequent visits to Poland and 
Lithuania, where he came into close 
contact with the local German minor- 
ities. In 1932 he again visited the So- 
viet Union, this time traveling through 
Siberia to the Soviet Far East. 

A year after Hitler’s rise to power 
Dr. Oberlaender was appointed to the 
chair of Agricultural Policies at Danzig 
University. He also became head of 
Gauleiter Erich Koch’s West Prussian 
office and Hess made him Reichsfuehrer 
of “Bund Deutscher Osten,” an organ- 
ization in charge of the political activ- 
ities of the numerous German minori- 
ties in Eastern and South-Eastern Eu- 
rope. Their record as fifth-columns of 
Nazi aggression and subversion is well 
known. His fame as an expert on East 
European affairs brought him into close 
contact with the German Foreign Min- 
istry and the Abwehr, Admiral Canaris’ 
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intelligence services. He was appointed 
director of the Institute for the Study 
of Eastern European Affairs in Koenigs- 
berg, where he collaborated with some 
of Alfred Rosenberg’s closest friends. 

In 1939 Dr. Oberlaender became pro- 
fessor of political economy in the 
Charles University of occupied Prague. 
Whether he could devote much time 
to his pupils is doubtful; in July and 
August, 1939, he was attached as lieu- 
tenant to the Abwehr Section of Army 
Area VIII, whose headquarters were at 
Breslau. It was from there, a day before 
Hitler’s attack on Poland, that Admiral 
Canaris’ Abwehr and Heydrich’s Ein- 
saizgruppen jointly organized a fake 
raid on the German radio station at 
Gleiwitz, in which Germans masquer- 
ading in Polish uniforms attacked the 
station. 


FTER THE FALL of Poland Dr. Ober- 
laender found himself working 
for General Lahousen, head of Abwehr 
II, which was engaged in planning Ger- 
many’s future war with the Soviet 
Union. Together with two other pro- 
fessors, Hans Koch and George Gerul- 
lis, Dr. Oberlaender worked out various 
schemes for subversion which were to 
utilize the existing national conflicts in 
the Ukraine. During this crucial period, 
between the fall of Poland and Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, he also busied himself 
with the Third Reich’s plans for turn- 
ing Eastern Europe into a German 
settlement and colonial area. His agree- 
ment with Hitler’s and Himmler’s plans 
for the future of the “German East,” 
even if he sided more with Rosenberg’s 
methods for achieving them, can be 
seen from his article “From the Front 
of the Folkdom Struggle” in the 1940 
edition of Neues Bauerntum. Writing 
about the future of Poland, Dr. Ober- 
laender said: 


There are cases when a common 
existence of peoples on the same soil 
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is no longer possible.... The Ger- 
manization of the eastern territories 
must in every case be complete. Such 
measures of complete expulsion and 
resettlement may appear harsh to 
those who are affected by them. . 
but to be tough once is better than 
having petty fighting lasting for gen- 
erations.... The task demands that 
millions of alien folkdom should be 
replaced by millions of our own 
Germans.... 


He was provided with a platform for 
airing his views on the future of the 
“German East’”’ by Dr. Hans Frank, 
Governor-General of Poland. In Cracow 
Dr. Frank set up in 1940 the Jnstitut 
fuer Deutsche Ostarbeit, a pseudo- 
scientific body studying the ways and 
means to exploit the human and nat- 
ural resources of Eastern Europe. ‘There 
Dr. Oberlaender lectured to a select 
group comprising the original Quisling 
of Norway, Mussert of Holland, and the 
patriarch of Rumanian anti-Semitism, 
Cuza. 

Apart from being the capital of 
Frank’s Polish satrapy, Cracow was also 
the center of Ukrainian nationalist ac- 
tivities. For a time, Ukrainian nation- 
alists here were allowed, by Himmler 
and Heydrich, to issue maps of an inde- 
pendent Ukraine stretching from Lub- 
lin in the west to the Caucasus in the 
east and claiming as colonies parts of 
Siberia settled by Ukrainians. It is 
therefore quite likely that Dr. Ober- 
laender first met Stefan Bandera in this 
ancient Polish city. 


ANDERA was born in Galicia in 1907. 

In the 1930's he was the local dep- 
uty of Colonel Evhen Konovalets, for- 
mer commander of Petlura’s “Sich 
Riflemen,” the twentieth-cenutry imi- 
tators of Bogdan Khmelnitsky’s Zapo- 
rozhe Cossacks, for the Polish part of 
the Ukraine. On May 23, 1938, a So- 
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viet agent killed Konovalets in Rotter- 
dam and Andriy Melnyk became the 
leader of the OUN (Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists) in the Polish 
part of the Ukraine. At the time, Ban- 
dera was in a Polish prison sentenced 
to life imprisonment for ordering the 
murder of Bronislaw Pieracki, the Pol- 
ish Minister of the Interior. He had 
fled to Germany after Pieracki’s mur- 
der, only to be delivered back to Poland 
by Hitler’s order. Freed by the Germans 
in September, 1939, Bandera settled in 
Cracow where he founded a German- 
financed Ukrainian National Commit- 
tee. He quarrelled with Melnyk over 
how far the Germans could be trusted 
to further Ukrainian nationalist aims 
and replaced him as leader of the OUN. 
It was in his capacity as leader of the 
OUN that Bandera came into close con- 
tact with Dr. Oberlaender and was per- 
suaded by him to cooperate in the or- 
ganization of a special Ukrainian de- 
tachment to support the Germans in 
the coming war against Russia. 

In May, 1941, when the entire Ger- 
man war machine was getting ready to 
strike against the Soviet Union, Lieu- 
tenant Oberlaender was sent to Prezsch 
near Leipzig with 300 other reserve of- 
ficers, where they attended a course for 
special unit commanders. These units 
were cryptically designated as Einsatz- 
gruppen A, B, C and D. These were 
Heydrich’s special units which, within 
the next few months, were to prove by 
the murder of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews and “Bolsheviks” that the “Final 
Solution” was feasible so long as the 
Wehrmacht gave these small groups of 
murderers its protection. Einsatzgruppe 
A, under Franz Stahlecker, carried out 
the massacre of Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian Jews; Einsatzgruppe B, 
under Artur Nebe, murdered hundreds 
of thousands of Jews in Belorussia and 
the invaded territories of Russia proper; 
Einsatzgruppe C, under Otto Rasch, 
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carried the “Final Solution” from Lvov 
to Kharkov and staged the Babiy Yar 
massacre in Kiev; and Einsatzgruppe D, 
under Otto Ohlendorf, operating in the 
Southern Ukraine, the Crimea and the 
Caucasian foothills, murdered 90,000 
Jews on Ohlendorf’s own admission. 

Lieutenant Oberlaender was assigned 
to Einsatzgruppe C commanded by 
Otto Rasch, a former Security Police 
inspector in Koenigsberg, who later be- 
came an SS brigadier-general and to- 
gether with SS_ Lieutenant-General 
Franz Jaeckeln and SS Colonel Paul 
Blobel organized the Babiy Yar mas- 
sacre. Jaeckeln was hanged by the Rus- 
sians in Riga in 1946, and Blobel by 
the Western Allies in Landsberg Prison 
in 1951; Rasch did not even have to 
stand trial when the Einsatzgruppe Case 
came up in Nuremberg in 1948. 

After completing his course at 
Prezsch, Lieutenant Oberlaender was 
not assigned to the SS but remained 
attached to Admiral Canaris’ Abwehr. 
In this capacity he was posted as polit- 
ical officer and second in command to 
the “Nachtigall” Battalion, a special 
formation composed of Ukrainian na- 
tionalists, fascists and ordinary thugs. 

We now reach a most important 
stage in Dr. Oberlaender’s story which 
to a large extent explains why he es- 
caped all judicial proceedings even dur- 
ing the immediate post-war period 
when the Allies were intent on punish- 
ing those responsible for the Nazi 
crimes. Although the “Nachtigall” Bat- 
tallion was operationally subordinate 
to Command V of Einsatzgruppe C, 
officially it was not part of the SS, but 
of the “respectable” Brandenburg Di- 
vision, which formed part of the Wehr- 
macht. Consequently, the Nuremberg 
Military Tribunal, when dealing with 
the Lvov massacres at its afternoon 
session of February 14, 1946, did not 
discover S.A. Hauptsturmfuehrer Ober- 
laender’s tracks, but blamed the SS and 
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the Ukrainian militia alone for the 
crime. Thus the SS, which, to borrow 
Gerald Reitlinger’s fitting phrase, had 
provided a nation with an alibi for its 
crimes, also helped Dr. Oberlaender es- 
cape responsibility for his part in Nazi 
Germany’s crimes against Jews and 
Slavs. 

Yet the reason why the “‘Nachtigall” 
Battalion did not form part of the SS 
was simple. Neither Hitler nor Himm- 
ler would have tolerated for a moment 
the inclusion of “subhuman Slavs,” and 
especially despised Galician Ukrainians, 
in such an élite “Nordic” corps as the 
SS remained until 1943. Even after his 
Kursk-Orel defeat in Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1943, which put an end to fur- 
ther offensive plans in the East, Hitler 
refused to have Russians, whom he 
valued much more than Ukrainians, as 
military allies and ordered the disarm- 
ing of existing “Russian volunteer de- 
tachments” and their employment in 
the coal mines of Northern France. It 
was only in 1944, when Himmler, seek- 
ing absolute power, decided to extend 
his SS empire, that all “foreign volun- 
teers,” including Ukrainains and Cau- 
casian tribesmen, automatically became 
members of the Waffen SS. But in 1941, 
when Nazi Germany was at the height 
of its military power and racist madness, 
Dr. Oberlaender could find room for 
his Ukrainians only in such a formation 
as the Brandenburg Division, created 
by Admiral Canaris after the Polish 
Campaign as an ordinary sabotage and 
subversion unit. 

Lieutenant Oberlaender entered 
Lvov during the night of June 29-30, 
1941, seven hours ahead of the first 
Wehrmacht troops, at the head of the 
“Nachtigall” Battalion and in the com- 
pany of Stefan Bandera. While Yaros- 
lav Stetsko, Bandera’s appointee to 
the post of president of the Ukrainian 
National Committee, proclaimed the 
independence of the Ukraine and him- 
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self as prime minister of the new state 
over the Lvov radio, the “Nachtingall” 
Battalion proceeded to clear the city 
of “Judeo-Bolshevism” and to pay off 
old scores against the local Polish in- 
telligentsia. For two days before the 
arrival of the SS Einsatzkommandos on 
July 2, the “Nachtingall” Battalion 
prompted a street massacre of Jews in 
which thousands of Ukrainians partici- 
pated. When the SS arrived on July 2, 
the massacre assumed a more organized 
character. While the Einsatzkomman- 
dos under SS Oberscharfuehrer Felix 
Landau of Vienna, one of Dolfuss’s 
murderers, carried out daily shootings 
of hundreds of Jews and scores of Poles, 
the Ukrainian nationalists were al- 
lowed to organize a public massacre 
of Jews to “avenge Petlura’s death.” 
The “Petlura Action” took place on 
July 2 and 3 and was predominantly 
the work of the “Nachtingall’ Battal- 
ion. On Dr. Oberlaender’s own ad- 
mission his unit remained in Lvov un- 
til July 6, and during the seven days 
it spent in Lvov some 7000 Jewish 
men, women and children were shot, 
beaten or tortured to death. 

From Lvov the “Nachtigall” Battal- 
ion marched on to Zhitomir, Ooman, 
Gomel, Berdichev, Vinnitsa, Kamenets- 
Podolsk, Radomysl and Kiev—all large 
Jewish centers. Each of these Ukra- 
inian towns became the scene of mas- 
sacres of Jews carried out with the 
energetic participation of the local 
Ukrainian population. 


Y THE TIME the “Nachtigall” Bat- 
B, talion reached Kiev, Dr. Ober- 
laender’s special abilities were wanted 
elsewhere. A few days after the “Nach- 
tigall” Battalion moved out to Lvov, 
Himmler’s Security Police moved in 
and put an end to the farce of an 
“Independent Ukraine” by arresting 
Bandera and most of his collaborators 
and sending them to the Sachsen- 
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hausen concentration camp. Dr. Ober- 
laender, now a captain, was posted to 
Mittelwald in Bavaria, where he was 
entrusted the task of forming a sab- 
otage and subversion unit of Soviet 
prisoners of war of Caucasian origin. 
In Mozdok, in 1942 he found himself 
at the head of this “Bergmann” unit 
during the German advance to the 
Caucasus. The part he played in mak- 
ing the politically unsophisticated Ka- 
rachais, Balkars and Ingush-Chechens 
throw in their lot with Hitler’s Ger- 
many by playing on their tribal hatreds 
and by false promises of independence, 
can easily be surmised. Thus he helped 
prepare for the national tragedy that 
befell these groups at Stalin’s hands 
in 1943 and 1944, when they were 
banished from their ancient mountain 
homelands to the wastes of Central 
Asia. 

Although of great interest to stu- 
dents of Nazi Germany, Dr. Ober- 
laender’s further wartime career can 
only be briefly outlined in this article. 
After losing his “Bergmann” com- 
mand following the Stalingrad defeat, 
he joined the staff of Vlasov’s “Rus- 
sian Liberation Army” and was put in 
charge of a special indoctrination 
school for Vlasov’s men at Dabendorf 
near Berlin. It was his task to convince 
them that by fighting for Nazi Ger- 
many they were somehow fighting for 
their own future as Russians and hu- 
man beings. When the final collapse 
came, Major-General Aschenbrenner, 
in charge of Vlasov’s forces, thought 
of sending Oberlaender across the 
front lines to the British to negotiate 
the surrender of Vlasov’s two divisions, 
because he regarded him as the only 
man capable of convincing the British 
of their future usefulness. 

Stefan Bandera and his followers, 
the Banderovtsy, were meanwhile also 
playing an important role in helping 
Nazi Germany exterminate the Jews 
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of the Western Ukraine. After the: 


massacre of 1941 and 1942, in which 
most of the Jews who had lived in that 
part of the Ukraine which had be- 
longed to Poland were engulfed, only 
small groups of Jews remained alive 
in the forests or, as individuals, in 
hiding with Ukrainian or Polish pea- 
sants. Those in the forests were at 
first in terrible straits. After a time the 
young and most determined among 
them captured arms and organized 
themselves into guerilla groups. In 
many cases these grew sufficiently 
strong to provide protection and food 
for “family camps’—forest hideouts 
sheltering survivors who were too old 
or too young to bear arms. And when 
the news of the Stalingrad victory 
spread among the peasants of the West- 
ern Ukraine, the Jewish survivors for 
the first time since the arrival of the 
Germans began to hope that they might 
live to see the end of Hitler’s New Or- 
der, for now the Germans were forced 
by military necessity to all but give 
up large anti-partisan expeditions. 
What was even more important, many 
Ukrainian peasants who had collabo- 
rated with the Nazis began to fear 
retribution should the Red Army re- 
turn, and stopped hunting after Jews. 

The respite brought by the Stalin- 
grad victory did not last long. Unable 
to control the growing partisan move- 
ment, the Germans once again made 
use of Ukrainian nationalism. A large 
group of Ukrainian nationalists ar- 
rested with Bandera were set free in 
April, 1943, and allowed to join the 
SS Galizien Division. Bandera him- 
self was released from Sachsenhausen 
a year later. The released Ukrainian 
leaders proclaimed the creation of a 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
for the purpose of fighting both the 
Germans and the Russians, but as most 
of the UPA arms were supplied by the 
Germans, its members naturally con- 
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fined their activities to ‘the Poles, the 
Jews and the Red Partisans.” Led by 
numerous atamans, who owed their 
positions to the most frightening acts 
of cruelty, the UPA men called them- 
selves Banderovtsy, but to their com- 
patriots they became known as “Sika- 
chi” (Hackers) because of their favor- 
ite way of hacking their victims to 
death in the manner of their eight- 
eenth-century Haydamak heroes. 

In the words of Melech Bakalczuk- 
Felin*, one of the founders of the 
Jewish partisan movement in the pre- 
war Polish Wolyn Province, 


The word Banderovtsy was and will 
remain for us, partisans, and for all 
Jews who went through the martyr- 
dom of forest life in the Western 
Ukraine and Eastern Galicia, the 
most horrible nightmare... The 
Banderovitsy became enemy number 
one for partisans. The Germans... 
claimed from us fewer victims and 
caused us fewer losses than the Ukra- 
inian Haydamak torturers, who 
abounded in every village and ham- 
let. 


Jewish partisans had relatively little 
to fear from the Banderovtsy, who 
avoided encounters with armed units, 
but concentrated on exterminating un- 
armed Jewish survivors, the families of 
Ukrainian Soviet partisans, and also 
murdered some 90,000 Poles. Melech 
Bakalczuk-Felin witnessed the following 
scene when his partisan unit entered 
a small Polish village on the borders of 
Polyese: 


We found in the cottages the 
hacked-up and dismembered bodies 
and limbs of the slain (Polish) in- 
habitants. In several cottages we 
found lit ovens and pots filled with 


* Melech Bakalczuk-Felin: Zikhroines Fun A 
Partizan, Buenos Aires: Union Central Israelita 
Polaca, 1958. 
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human flesh, some of it well cooked 
and roasted. 


Ukrainians suspected of sheltering 
Jews or knowing of Jewish hideouts 
in the forests were tortured into be- 
traying their secret. Bakalczuk-Felin 
tells of a family-camp sheltering per- 
haps a hundred Jewish survivors in a 
forest near a Ukrainian village, which 
a peasant named Moisey provided 
with food. 


The band occupied the village 
and demanded that Moisey lead 
them to the Jews in the forest. He 
refused, and they chopped off his 
head with an axe... they tortured 
Moisey’s youngest daughter, a girl 
of seventeen, but she too refused to 
lead them, and so they cut her down 
with their axes. Moisey’s son-in-law 
finally led them to the forest hideout 
and there they carried out a terrible 
slaughter of the Jews. 


Perhaps the most frightening ex- 
ample of nationalist perversion com- 
mitted by the Banderovtsy is reported 
by Pyotr Vershihora, himself a Ukra- 
inian, who crossed the former Polish 
part of the Ukraine in 1943 as battal- 
ion commander in Sidor Kovpak’s 
Soviet partisan division during its raid 
to the Galician oil wells. In his book 
of partisan reminiscences* he tells of 
a Ukrainian married to a Polish 
woman. One day his house was raided 
by a band of Banderovisy, many of 
whom were his neighbors. They or- 
dered him to show that he was a 
“good” Ukrainian nationalist by mur- 
dering his wife. Under torture he car- 
ried out their order and was then com- 
manded to murder his children be- 
cause they were of “impure” blood. 
When they could not compel him to 
do so, they hacked them to pieces in 
his presence. 


*Pyotr Vershihora: Ludi s Chistoi So- 
viestyu, Moscow: Sovietsky Pisatel, 1955. 
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But Bandera, whose name thus be- 
came synonymous with the most ob- 
scene atrocities, found in post-war 
Munich protectors and shelter, and 
Dr. Oberlaender now occupies a po- 
sition of power in the New Germany 


such as he never achieved in the Third 
Reich. 


N SEPTEMBER 23, 1959, an article 

in the West German weekly Die 
Tat, published by the Association of 
Nazi Victims (VVN), brought to light 
Dr. Oberlaender’s part in the Lvov 
massacres. Instead of answering the 
charges in court or in the Bundestag, 
Dr. Oberlaender chose to use his influ- 
ence with a local judge at Fulda, where 
Die Tat is printed, to have the com- 
plete issue of 22,000 copies confiscated, 
while his friend, Gerhard Schroeder, 
Federal Minister of the Interior, threat- 
ened to ban the VVN for “‘anti-consti- 
tutional activities.” 


On September 30, 1959, Dr. Ober- 
laender gave a press conference at 
Bonn, during which he admitted that 
he had been attached to the “Nachti- 
gall” Battalion as “an expert on the 
treatment of people of other national- 
ities” and that he had been with the 
“Nachtigall” Battalion in Lvov from 
June 30 to July 6, 1941. “But I can 
assure you,” he told the gathering of 
journalists, “that during the six days 
the ‘Nachtigall’ Battalion was in Lvov 
not a shot was fired and I am not 
aware of a single act of violence com- 
mitted by the ‘Nachtigall’ Battalion 
or the Brandenburg Division.” When 
asked what his battalion was doing in 
Lvov, Dr. Oberlaender replied that it 
had been sent there on a propaganda 
mission because “its members could 
sing as well as any choir of Don Cos- 
sacks.” 

Under German law Dr. Oberlaender 
had three weeks in which to start a 
libel suit against Die Tat. The term 
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ran out in October of last year with- 
out his having started proceedings and 
the editors were free to distribute the 
confiscated issue. In the meantime the 
Bonn Public Prosecutor’s Office hinted 
that it had opened an investigation 
into the charges made against Dr. Ober- 
laender, only to issue a statement on 
November 3 that so far it had no 
reason to believe that the charges were 
justified. 

Dr. Oberlaender’s position was be- 
coming increasingly difficult. In the 
second week of October the Presidium 
of the VVN sent a letter to Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, Speaker of the Bundes- 
tag, demanding the creation of a par- 
liamentary commission to investigate 
Dr. Oberlaender’s record during the 
Nazi period and proposing that such 
a commission should travel to Warsaw 
and Lvov to investigate the charges 
against the Federal Minister for Dis- 
placed Persons. At the same time, the 
democratic elements in his own party, 
speaking through the medium of the 
Catholic Rheinischer Merkur, began 
to demand his dismissal from the gov- 
ernment. Dr. Oberlaznder could have 
met the situation by suing Die Tat 
and thus clearing his name in a court 
of law, but he did not follow this 
simple course. Instead he was shown 
a way by Herr Wolfgang Mueller, a 
former Wehrmacht colonel who had 
been reduced to the rank of private 
following the unsuccessful attempt on 
Hitler’s life in 1944, and who is now 
Secretary-General of the German Sec- 
tion of the Union des Résistants Pour 
Une Europe Unie (URPE), with head- 
quarters in The Hague. (At the foun- 
dation congress of URPE held in Brus- 
sels in 1955, it was publicly stated 
that the aim of the organization was 
the creation of a United Europe in- 
cluding the Ukraine, and that to 
achieve this aim the organization was 
ready to collaborate with the ultra- 
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nationalistic “Grossdeutschland Divi- 
sion,” “Afrikakorps,” and “Deutsche 
Marinebund,” and the openly neo- 
Nazi “Kyffhauserbund.”) Herr Mueller 
suggested to Dr. Oberlaender that 
URPE should set up a commission in 
The Hague to investigate the charges 
against him and in November last Dr. 
Oberlaender agreed. However, as the 
secretary of the commission, the Dutch- 
man Joop Swart, had only a month 
earlier in an article published by the 
Dutch Elsevier Weekblad expressed 
his conviction that Dr. Oberlaender 
had not had any part in the Lvov 
massacre, the work of the URPE com- 
mission became immediately suspect. 


During a visit to Rome in January 
of this year, Dr. Adenauer told a gath- 
ering of Italian journalists who pressed 
him with questions on the danger of 


_ neo-Nazism and the presence of ex- 


Nazis in his cabinet, that he had com- 
plete confidence in the outcome of the 
investigation undertaken by the URPE 
commission. But his own party ob- 
viously did not share his trust in the 
impartiality of the commission, for on 
February 9 a spokesman of the C.D.U., 
declared in Bonn that a party court 
of honor composed of five C.D.U. mem- 
bers would examine Dr. Oberlaender’s 
connections with the Nazi Party and 
all charges against him based on his 
Nazi past. 


At the news of the C.D.U. decision, 
Karel van Staal, the Dutch chairman 
of URPE commission, and two other 
members, Ole Bjoehn Kraft, a former 
speaker of the Danish Parliament, and 
the Norwegian Hans Cappelen, de- 
clared that in their opinion the com- 
mission had outlived its usefulness and 
that it should hand over all the mate- 
rial it possessed on the case to the 
C.D.U. court of honor. Thus, although 
Joop Swart and two other members 
have refused to accept the decision of 
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their chairman and hand over the ma- 
terial, the URPE commission has ceased 
to be a factor in the Oberlaender case. 


UT, OF COURSE, it is not the antics 
5 of a self-appointed investigation 
commission that matter in the Ober- 
laender affair. So far there has been no 
hint from the Bonn Public Prosecutor’s 
Office that it is going on with its in- 
vestigations, and the Federal German 
Government’s attitude, was made clear 
in a Bundestag debate held on Decem- 
ber 11, 1959. On that day Herr Ritzel, 
a Social Democrat deputy, said that his 
party regarded Dr. Oberlaender as be- 
ing “morally responsible for certain 
actions” carried out under Hitler and 
demanded his dismissal. Replying in 
the name of Dr. Adenauer’s govern- 
ment, Herr Etzel, Federal Finance 
Minister, said: “We trust Dr. Ober- 
laender.” 


Under the Federal German consti- 
tution, Dr. Adenauer nominates and 
dismisses his ministers without having 
to consult his party or the Bundestag. 
Thus the survival of Dr. Oberlaender 
as a Federal German cabinet minister 
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is, above all, due to his Chancellor’s 
refusal to yield to the demands of a 
major part of the German press and 
large sections of his own party, and, 
of course, the Social Democratic oppo- 
sition. One might almost assume that 
Dr. Adenauer is unable to understand 
why people should object to the pres- 
ence of a man like Dr. Oberlaender 
in his cabinet, because addressing a 
meeting of C.D.U. students in Cologne 
on February 15, he told them that “too 
much fuss is being made of Professor 
Dr. Oberlaender’s case.” 


However, while Dr. Adenauer was on 
his way to Washington for his pre-Sum- 
mit meeting with President Eisenhow- 
er, an unofficial report leaked in Bonn 
said that he had written to Dr. Ober- 
laender suggesting that he should vol- 
untarily retire from public life until 
the C.D.U. court of honor had com- 
pleted its investigation into his past. 
Whether there was any substance in 
the report it is difficult to say, for since 
then, on March 13, Dr. Oberlaender 
issued a statement denying that he had 
received such a letter from his Chan- 
cellor or that he intended to resign. 





























Notes in Midstream 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


SHEPHERD SONGS 


HE OTHER DAY | bought an Israel 
4 record... 

But before I tell about the record I 
want to tell about a little incident that 
happened a couple of years ago and 
which suddenly came-to mind. A col- 
league of mine and I were sitting in 
our room in the office of a Jewish peri- 
odical. There was a knock on the door 
and a young man entered. “Anyone 
speak Hebrew?” he asked and I indi- 
cated that I did. He was tall and power- 
fully built. His face was sunburnt and 
his eyes were a threatening greenish- 
grey. There was that about him which 
made one feel that it would be most 
undesirable to meet him at night in a 
dark street. His whole bearing was that 
of aggressive self-assurance bolstered by 
strength. In ungrammatical but fluent 
Hebrew he told us that he was a sailor 
on an Israel ship, that through some 
mischance he was beached and destitute 
until he could get on another vessel. 
He needed some money to tide him 
over for a few days. I told my colleague 
what he had said and began to suggest 
to the young sailor that it might be best 
to report to the Israel Consulate which 
is responsible in such cases. But even 
before I heard his gruffly muttered ex- 
planation why he didn’t do so, or why 
he was unsuccessful I reached for my 
wallet. So did my colleague. We con- 
sulted each other wordlessly for a mo- 
ment, then each gave him five dollars. 
He took the money, and barely ac- 
knowledging a formal thanks, he 
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walked out. (Later we heard that he 
repeated the performance in many 
other Jewish offices and reaped equally 
generous harvests.) 

No sooner had he left than my col- 
league and I looked at each other and 
burst out laughing. Why did we do 
it, we wondered. His story was not 
very convincing and his predicament 
was even less so. He did not look 
starving. The Israel Consulate would 


no doubt have provided for him as 


for any other of its stranded citizens, 
and there were other institutions in 
the city to handle such cases. What was 
the cause of our unusual generosity 
when in similar instances we would 
have felt our duty done had we given 
a half dollar? The answer was simple. 
This tough and somewhat dangerous 
looking character talked Hebrew; he 
represented strength, and his strength 
was now on our side. We paid tribute 
to his strength and vicariously shared 
in it. The humiliation of generations 
of physical helplessness was wiped out. 
At the same time we felt more than 
a little silly and taken in. Common 
sense, which asserted itself on second 
thought, argued that it was foolish to 
respond to a tough guy as if he were 
a hero, and, in any case, one that 
tough was likely never to find a ship 
to take him back. 

By what strange subterranean as- 


sociation did this incident come to | 


mind in connection with the Israel 
record I bought the other day? Per- 
haps there is a connection, for the 
record too, after brief stimulation, pro- 
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duced a sense of let down. Of the dozen 
or so numbers on this LP record, four 
were shepherd songs, three were songs 
in Oriental mode rendered on a khalil, 
a kind of fife whose musical possibilities 
are somewhat less than sophisticated, 
three were in the Yemenite musical 
idiom and the remaining two harked 
back to Caucasian and Slavic tunes. 
Shepherd songs are a fine form of folk 
music, original, pleasing, if they devel- 
oped organically in the course of gener- 
ations of herding sheep in the plains 
and on the hills. But should it not be 
possible to establish some arithmetical 
ratio between the number of sheep in 
a country and the number of shepherd 
songs so that if the number of songs 
exceeds this ratio they are to become 
suspect as artificial creations mass-pro- 
duced according to a recipe in a mu- 
sician’s studio rather than by the moon- 
light on the prairie? 

There is a great urge in Israel to “go 
native,” to leave the cultural patterns 
of the Diaspora together with its po- 
litical and economic past. Hence there 
is also pressure to produce shepherd 
songs at all costs, no matter what the 
number of sheep and herders. In the 
flight from the Diaspora pattern in 
which each family had to dedicate at 
least one son to the violin, the violin 
itself was largely discarded and the 
shrill notes of the khalil were substi- 
tuted instead. The desert monotones of 
Oriental and Yemenite tunes have sup- 
planted the plaintive protest and the 
sad resignation of the Yiddish song of 
Poland or the Ukraine. 

But this urge to go native has only 
led to a new and rather trivial assimila- 
tionism, for there is no native body to 
return to. The ancient past is remote 
and inaccessible except to archeologists. 
King David’s harp has long been silent, 
and in abandoning the violin of the 
Diaspora and all it had to say in favor 
of the khalil, a loss has been suffered. 
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A loss and also a betrayal in a sense, 
for instead of a synthesis between the 
old and the new culture, the new in- 
fusing itself into the old and elevating 
it, there has been an effort to reject 
the old completely and to start build- 
ing something entirely new and osten- 
sibly original. But it is impossible to 
build a new culture out of a void. The 
result is eclectic borrowing here and 
there which may be exotic and enter- 
taining but which leads to a dead end. 

This is not a novel manifestation. 
Every country of immigration has 
known it. The immigrants try to shed 
quickly their heritage of the past and 
to acquire the new culture. The result 
is a generation which has forgotten 
the old and has not truly acquired the 
new and becomes culturally barbarian. 
And if this was true of immigrants to 
a culturally rich country like the U.S. 
where cultural assimilation led to the 
gates of an enormous Anglo-Saxon 
cultural tradition, it is doubly true 
in Israel. If the European Jewish past 
of the preceding centuries is to be 
rejected, together with the humiliation 
which characterized it, what is one to 
build on? Is it possible in the middle 
of the twentieth century to establish 
a meaningful communion with the Is- 
rael of twenty-five hundred years ago? 
And of what value are the quickly 
concocted shepherd, sailor and desert 
songs? What, in words and tune, have 
they to say regarding what happened 
only yesterday in Poland and Germany 
and Russia? 

As so often happens, history has 
played its grim joke on the Jews of 
Europe. They, who dreamed the dream 
of Zion, have not lived to enjoy the 
realization of the dream. They are 
ashes. Other, far-flung branches of the 
scattered people enjoy that for which 
Polish and Russian Jewry labored. But 
if history betrayed the Jews of Europe, 
Israel must not betray their memory 
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by consigning to oblivion their idiom, 
in all its forms. No artificial and hastily 
concocted substitutes will do. 

Is Israel folk music to return to Eli 
Eli, A Yiddishe Mamme, A Mamme’s 
Treren and similar productions? Is the 
shtetl to be clung to as a central theme 
of literature? Of course not. That is 
neither possible nor desirable. But the 
historical cultural thread has to be 
picked up and developed instead of be- 
ing abandoned. It and only it can, when 
understood and reexperienced in the 
terms of the new existence, provide 
a basis for a genuine and meaningful 
literature and music and art. There 
is no native culture in Israel to return 
to. The “native” culture of the Jews 
in Israel has its roots in Warsaw and 
Kiev and Odessa. Its aspirations remain 
those of Europe, in the best sense 
of this term. If these native grounds 
are not cultivated in Israel, the result 
will be a trivial copying of a backward 
and alien Levantine idiom, a mechan- 
ically constructed folk music and 
art, and a literature of “Zionist real- 
ism” that suffers from the same over- 
whelming defects as “Socialist realism.” 

For a moment, while there is still 
much excitement about Israel, and 
little criticism of the cultural products 
that come from there, we applaud the 
khalil and the shepherd songs and 
sailor songs. They give us a sense of 
gratification by their exoticism; they 
make us share vicariously in the new 
forms of life and the new types of 
work which Jews are learning to do 
in Israel. But not for long. As the 
years pass we want from Israel more 
than the folk songs of some exotic 
foreign land. We expect, in all the 
manifestations of its culture an answer 
to the universal values and problems 
that characterized Jewish existence for 
millenia. The political Israel is one 
answer to the problems of exile and 
return, the meaning of history, fulfill- 
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ment at the end of time. Without such 
an answer all of history, everybody's 
history would become a meaningless 
jumble of events. In its cultural mani- 
festations, too, Israel must seek and 
provide these answers. 


OF SWASTIKAS AT NIGHT 


ow THAT the rash of swastika paint- 
N ing has subsided—for the time 
being at least—and the official com- 
ments on it and the protests against 
it also appear to be exhausted, it may 
be time to take a retrospective look 
at this weird phenomenon, for it has 
left a clinging and troublesome residue 
of anxiety. The explanations were ra- 
tional and ranged all over the spectrur » 
from politics to psychology, and there 
fore they were unconvincing, for how 
is it possible to explain irrational erup- 
tions by means of reason. The swastika 
plague, it was said, showed that Nazi 
sentiments were still rampant in Ger- 
many. Well and fine, then how account 
for the ready response in Norway and 
Australia? It was a contagious fad, like 
hula hoops and atomic beanies, or the 
telling of “sick” stories, the psycho- 
logically-oriented proclaimed. But fads, 
too, do not arise without a cause. What 
was the source of this fad? To this no 
answer was given. An international 
anti-Semitic conspiracy organized this 
campaign, others maintained. This, 
somehow, sounded incredible. Have 
we been living alongside a world-wide 
conspiracy which can reach out over- 
night all around the globe and pluck 
out disturbed juveniles and send them 
on their mission with paint pot and 
brush without our being aware of it? 
Short of overstepping the boundary 
into a parallel world of unreality, into 
a sort of anti-social matter (like the 
physical anti-matter) which exists 
around us and within us all the time, 
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it is difficult to accept this conspiracy 
theory. Equally incredible was the 
short-lived explanation that it was all 
a Bolshevik plot to stir up trouble. One 
can very well concede to Mr. Khrush- 
chev substantial talents and inclina- 
tions to fomenting trouble without 
giving him credit for this particular 
outburst, for it would imply the exist- 
ence of a new and unbelievable kind 
of Comintern with branches every- 
where dedicated to smearing walls with 


the sign language of the anti-Semitic 


Id. Bolshevik energy and organization 
are generally used to more effective or 
more immediate advantage. 

The question of what caused the 
swastika plague thus remains unan- 
swered. Like some unexplained UFO 
it challenges the imagination with the 
possibilities of its origin. The UFO 
might, after all, come from another 
planet. The swastikas are definitely 
terrestrial in origin. From what level 
of subconscious murk do they stem? 

Perhaps we can learn something 
from the mentally disturbed that might 
shed some light on the equally irra- 
tional swastika fad. Some time ago a 
manuscript from a unknown writer 
came to my desk by mail. I began 
reading it and it sounded completely 
rational. The man wrote about civil 
liberties and the rights of the individual 
to undisturbed privacy in his own 
home. Gradually the manuscript pass- 
ed from reason to a nightmare world 


of paranoia. The writer was being 


persecuted in small but many ways. 
His apartment was being invaded dur- 
ing his absence and the spines of his 
books were damaged. Everybody was 
“in” on the conspiracy against him. 
His laundryman tore the collars off 
his shirts or sewed on the wrong col- 
or buttons. His cleaner intentionally 
frayed the cuffs of his trousers. People 
in the subway looked at him and 
winked meaningfully to let him know 
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that they were aware of his presence 
and were part of the conspiracy against 
him. It was a long manuscript (im- 
maculately typed in two colors) and 
the list of persecutions was almost end- 
less. The authors of all these persecu- 
tions were what he called “The H 
Boys.” (The writer, as I later learned, 
was a Jewish refugee from Germany 
where he lost most of his family.) The 
H Boys did not themselves do any 
direct damage. All they did was to 
bang on the steam pipes whenever he 
stayed home of an evening, to let him 
know they were there, somewhere on 
a lower floor, or in the basement keep- 
ing track of him. 

Was the writer of that article merely 
a pathetic man whose mind had been 
unhinged by his suffering under the 
Nazis? Or was he, in his disturbed and 
irrational state in closer touch with a 
basement level of consciousness which 
exists constantly and which the day- 
light world does not sense? Perhaps 
his hearing was keener than that of 
the rest of us and the H boys do exist. 
They are not today an organized con- 
spiracy that can be traced to a town 
in Sweden or a beer hall in Germany 
or a secret kolkhos in Russia. They are 
in close communion yet they do not 
use mails or the telephone. They have 
a perfect system of communication 
which enables them to call out their 
fellows on a night mission halfway 
around the earth. In their unreality 
they may be more real than that which 
we can see and study by direct light. 

What should be. done about them is 
a different problem, though it might 
be well to bear in mind that educa- 
tional palliatives are not an adequate 
medium to combat such a plague, even 
if such palliatives soothe our sense 
of duty. On the other hand, to speak 
of a “denazification of the human psy- 
che,” or of instituting a system of 
taboos that would effectively curb “The 
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H Boys” and at least effectively confine 
them to their dark basement is too 
vague. 

In any case, we have heard the bang- 
ing on the pipes. There may be no 
immediate danger, but to ignore the 
message would be to toy with peril. 


SELF-HATE OR SELF-CRITICISM? 


T HAS BECOME the fashion of literary 

critics in the Jewish press (barring 
some honorable exceptions) to decry 
all self-criticism as self-hate. In recent 
months a very promising young Jewish 
writer, who has had the artistic courage 
to describe some negative American 
Jewish types (some compassionately, 
others angrily) has been the target of 
such attacks. “Self-hatred! Jewish anti- 
Semitism!”” the cry went around. One 
prominent critic attacked the young 
writer in no uncertain terms and, at 
the end of his denunciation, admitted 
that he hadn’t read the writer’s stories 


—he relied on what another critic had 


said. Self-hatred is bad? Admittedly. 
Since the other critic had said the 
young writer’s stories suffered from 
self-hatred, why bother to read them? 
One is on a safe bandwaggon shouting, 
Down with self-hatred. 

What are the sources of this nearly 
unanimous assault on self-criticism in 
the Jewish press? They do not all 
derive from meanness, babbitry and 
smugness. In the beginning, many years 
ago, there were some healthy motiva- 
tions for the reaction. Some of the so- 
called critics did in fact suffer from 
self-hate and were motivated by purely 
negative drives. In this category be- 
longed many opportunistic assimila- 
tionists for whom the grass was auto- 
matically greener on the other, non- 
Jewish side of the fence. Then, as anti- 
Semitism spread in the twenties and 
the thirties, self-criticism had to be 
restrained in the interests of defense 
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—not to provide the enemy with am- 
munition. After World War II fol- 
lowed a period when self-criticism was 
pointless and even unseemly. The 
Jewish organism (that part of it which 
survived) was so badly bruised that 
even the mildest criticism caused pain 
out of all proportion. Besides, what 
did real shortcomings of Jews matter 
when compared to the criminality of 
a world which exterminated or per- 
mitted the extermination of one third 
of them? “Comfort ye, comfort ye,” 
the survivors—was the mood among the 
most sensitive writers and critics. But 
what began as a deeply-felt sensibility 
was quickly taken over by professional 
“defenders.” Wrapping themselves in 
the mantle of “love” or “Jewishly 
Jewishness” (as others do in a flag) 
they seek to shout down all self-criti- 
cism and erase any picture that is not 
painted in sentimental pastels. To this 
task they bring a debased version of 
the basically profound psychological 
concept of self-hate, often using it with 
conscious cynicism to impose a “Ro- 
tarian” type of mentality which fits 
their size or suits their purposes. 

It is pointless to argue with those 
whose motivation is dishonest even 
when they speak the language of the 
angels. But it is time that even those 
who in recent years decried self-criti- 
cism from nobler motives should re- 
examine their attitude. A moratorium 
on genuine criticism may be justifiable 
in times of dire emergency—and even 
this is highly doubtful. But to continue 
it beyond the emergency is harmful 
in the extreme. It is reactionary and, 
like all reactionary trends, it is often 
ridiculous. The Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution glorify rebels of old 
and seek to repress any deviation from 
the conventions of the present. Simi- 
larly, many opponents of Jewish self- 
criticism today reverently salute the 
classical critics of yesterday. One likes to 
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imagine how Sholem Aleichem would 
fare today in view of what he so often 
had to say. And were Mendele Mocher 
Seforim to write his Travels of Benja- 
min III now, he would no doubt be 
excommunicated as the biggest self- 
hater of them all. 

The Zionist press (again with some 
honorable exceptions) has sinned in 
this regard as much as all the others, 
though one might have expected it to 
be otherwise. The Zionist movement 
began as a revolutionary movement. It 


has a rich tradition of fearless rebel-— 


liousness in deed and word. A. D. 
Gordon changed his life pattern late 
in his life and was followed by thou- 
sands of others. J. C. Brenner flayed 
his generation in novels and stories and 
essays. Self-hatred? If the situation and 
the character into which it molds us 
deserves hatred or contempt, why then 
let’s hate it, and say why, and do some- 
thing about it. 

That was long ago, and now, in class- 
room and on lecture platform and in 
pulpit these masters of merciless self- 
criticism are doled out in pious ca- 
dences to somnolently approving au- 
diences. But when a new critical voice 
is heard, the cry is raised: “Self-hatred! 
Jewish anti-Semitism!” 

Yet one can’t help wishing for a new 
American Mendele, or Brenner. Genius 
is rare and does not appear when one 
wants it. But even a courageous literary 
muckraker could bring fresh air into 
the prevailing atmosphere, a Jewish 
Sinclair Lewis, let us say, writing a 
Jewish Dodsworth or Babbit. 

Unless, of course, there is nothing 
to criticize. Unless we each live in the 
best house on the best street in the best 
city of the best country in the best of 
all possible worlds, and all that is still 
called for is a little help for the poor 
brethren abroad followed by an out- 
burst of self-congratulation. 


This, somehow, sounds implausible. 
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NEGROES AND WE 


EGROES IN AMERICA should feel 
elated at this time. Of all the 
groups, classes and categories that 
comprise the American people, (with 
the possible exception of children) 
they alone have a “Cause” today—a 
Cause that is simple and obvious and 
right beyond any possible doubt, one 
whose basic rightness nobody pretend- 
ing to being civilized can deny or even 
question. It is great to have a moral 
advantage, and Negroes in America 
today enjoy, for the moment at least, 
such an advantage over everyone else. 
Who else in America can today claim 
our uneqivocal sympathy to an equal 
degree? Labor? Labor is organized and 
basically well off. Migrant labor in the 
West? Of course, but not to the same 
extent because migrant Mexican labor- 
ers are not segregated along color lines 
and, as a last resort, can return to their 
native land where they are at home. 
Puerto Ricans in New York? They are 
exploited, to be sure, but in this regard 
they are no worse off than any other 
immigrant labor mass during the early 
years of its acclimatization and naturali- 
zation. Negroes in America today en- 
joy a moral advantage even over Jews. 
Why “even over Jews’? In the long 
run, historically, the Jewish cause trans- 
cends that of the Negroes in its implica- 
tions, but for the moment they are more 
“right” than we. I recall some lengthy 
and somewhat heated discussions I had 
with the late Claude McKay around 
1940. Claude McKay had started out as 
a radical internationalist. For a time he 
was close to the Communist movement. 
When he realized how the Communists 
used the Negroes—as they used every- 
one else—for their own purpose, he 
turned against them and became an 
extreme nationalist, almost to the point 
of chauvinism. Our arguments on this 
subject went something like this: he 
would point to the fact that Jews were 
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white, that they were relatively well 
off, that Jews owned so many of the 
businesses and houses in Harlem and 
thus exploited his people. I readily 
granted these facts but argued the 
tragic aspect of the Jewish condition: 
that whereas Negroes were exploited 
and segregated and _ discriminated 
against and there were cases of lynch- 
ing in the South, the Jewish condition 
in the world was far more tragic—we, 
despite our whiteness and momentary 
relative affluence were threatened by 
the Christian world not with an oc- 
casional lynching but with mass ex- 
termination. The Negro condition was 
bound to improve with time, I argued; 
the Jews were threatened with irrevers- 
ible catastrophe. McKay was a poet and 
a man of great sensibility, but also 
embittered by his personal fate and 
the fate of his people. As so often 
happens, he only saw 125th Street in 
New York; I saw Berlin and Kiev and 
the coming Dachau. 

And now, once again, whatever the 
ultimate fate of the Jews in the world, 
for the moment the Negro cause has 
an immediate demand on us and we 
stand guilty before them no less than 
other white people in America, both 
in the North and in the South. Is that 
possible, it will be asked? Don’t many 
of us pay dues to the NAACP? Don’t 
Jewish organizations support the fight 
for desegregation? Aren’t we as liberal 
as any other group in America? True, 
and still... 

Perhaps the best illustration is the 
personal situation which is character- 
istic of the general. I am as liberal as 
anybody. I search my conscience and 
find no trace of conscious prejudice in 
it. And yet—a little incident that oc- 
curred recently has taught me that I too 
am guilty. I live in a big apartment 
aouse on New York’s West Side. What 
are the policies of the owners of the 
building? I don’t know that they have 
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a policy regarding renting to non- 
whites. I suspect they do. For during 
the day there are many Negroes in the 
building, as maids, cooks, etc. After six 
p-m. the building becomes pure white 
—no, not entirely, there is a Chinese 
family. But if the owners have a policy 
of racial discrimination in renting 
apartments in this building, it is still 
not my guilt. My direct personal guilt 
became apparent due to a little in- 
cident. My son, then six years old, 
attended an interracial school and be- 
came friends with a Negro child. The 
Negro child came to visit him for an 
afternoon. The mother of the Negro 
child was to call for him at six. And 
suddenly my wife and I became aware 
that something had to be done. Let 
me explain. In the building where I 
live there are two elevators, one oper- 
ated and one self-operated. We became 
aware that if the Negro child’s mother 
went into the operated elevator, the 
operator might possibly insult her by 
telling her to use the self-operated 
elevator which the Negro maids and 
cooks, as well as tenants use. It was 
only a possibility, not even a likeli- 
hood, but the suddenly direct, personal 
awareness of the possibility showed 
that we live in a “segregated” apart- 
ment house. We informed the elevator 
operator that we expected a visitor. 
Everything went off fine. The realiza- 
tion remained—I live in a building 
where it is necessary to take special 
measures if one expects a Negro visitor 
—not as a maid or cook. What did I do 
about it? Did I move out of that build- 
ing? No. I did not. And if I were to 
do so, I would repeat the situation, 
unless I moved into a small house. 
Hence there is the guilt of indirect and 
unintended but none-the-less personal 
participation in a scheme of segrega- 
tion. Many are guilty of the same. 
Salve for the conscience is cheap. 
It is the fashion among liberals and 
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self-proclaimed radicals alike to pur- 
chase it at little cost. There comes to 
mind the case of a certain liberal Jewish 
magazine (not an exception in this re- 
gard) which often shoots barbed arrows 
of delicious editorial wit at the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas. But the Governor 
of Arkansas does not read the magazine 
and it is so easy to write satirical edi- 
torials in New York addressed to Arkan- 
sas. It would be so much simpler for 
that magazine, or for this one, and for 
many others to say to their readers: 
Never mind the governor of Arkansas, 
let’s begin with ourselves. How? Let 
us, for instance, tell our readers not to 
use the term schwartze. It’s an innocent 
word. Schwartze simply means black, 
and Negroes are black. But the term 
has overtones. After all, Yid simply 
means Jew. There was once a Hassidic 
saint who was called by his disciples 
“The Holy Yid.” But Yid, when used 
by a Gentile, has nasty connotations, 
not unlike those of the innocent word 
schwartze. There are other simple but 
direct and immediate things we could 
do. They are not as romantic and brave 
and daring (and easy) as taunting 
Governor Faubus from the safe fast- 
ness Of New York—yet these are the 
things that count. 

Once upon a time, when the Zion- 
ist movement was young, we knew 
what the term hagshamah meant. In 
plain English it meant, practice what 
you preach—never mind the high falu- 
tin’ speeches about the Promised Land 
and the Great Return. That kind of 
talk was for opportunistic zeidene yun- 
geleit (silken young men) out to make 
a career of rhetoric and public rela- 
tions. Plowing an acre of land in that 
self-same Promised Land meant more 
than a hundred sharp speeches. That 
direct, personal attitude is what made 
Israel. We have lost this talent of 
directness and simplicity. We have be- 
come zeidene yungeleit, we make 
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speeches about the Great Ingathering, 
we write brilliant editorials ridiculing 
the Governor of Arkansas (if only he 
would read them he would die of shame, 
but he doesn’t read them and isn’t 
even aware of their existence) and we 
continue about our business on the 
campuses of Princeton or Brandeis or 
Harvard feeling smug and satisfied, 
even while we live in houses that are 
in fact segregated. 

An acquaintance who works for a 
Negro defense organization said to me: 
In another generation the Negroes will 
be like the Jews—middle class and af- 
fluent and alrightniks. True enough, 
but in the meantime, temporarily and 
locally perhaps, they have the moral 
advantage over us. Hence they can also 
draw vitally on cultural assets which 
we claim as ours and which remain 
sterile and scholastic to us. They sing 
about Moses and Joshua and the Jor- 
dan. We write bright but dusty edi- 
torials. 

Is there an undertone of envy in the 
foregoing? Possibly. Sooner or later the 
Negroes will win their battle. What 
they do with their victory remains to 
be seen. Like all victories it will no 
doubt also bring defeat, disillusionment 
and new problems. We have our ren- 
dezvous with Moriah. But for the mo- 
ment they have a clear-cut cause and a 
claim on us. 


AGAINST “MEDIOCRISY” 


HAT Is the American radical intel- 
W lectual to do about the rapid 
debasement of his ideas through popu- 
larization, Irving Howe asks in puzzled 
concern (Dissent, Winter, 1960). Some 
years ago, when the intellectuals in 
the country were largely cowed by the 
then prevailing cultural climate and 
vied with each other in proclaiming 
accepted verities, Mr. Howe published 
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an essay in an outstanding literary 
review in which he called for an end 
to conformity and for a return to 
courageous individual thinking. The 
idea caught on, as a slogan, and now 
everybody conforms in denouncing con- 
formity. How is the intellectual to 
prevent his ideas from becoming dis- 
torted into their opposites, he asks? Mass 
culture, best sellers, western movies— 
the customers have learned to sneer 
at these delicacies even as they consume 
them with relish. Should the radical 
intellectual perhaps preach conformism 
just to be different? 

Reading Irving Howe I was reminded 
of an ad which appeared nationwide 
some thirty years ago. This ad _ por- 
trayed a comfortable middle class liv- 
ing room, a benign white haired gentle- 
man, a dignified and almost aristocratic 
lady, his wife, a young man who looked 
the picture of up and coming success 
and good breeding and a very attractive 
young woman who was obviously the 
young man’s “intended” whom he had 
brought home to his parents for ap- 
praisal. She was anxious to make a 
good impression and declared some- 
what sententiously: “I hate mediocrisy.” 
Whereupon the elderly gentleman look- 
ed meaningfully at his wife, she gazed 
non-committally at the curtains, the 
young man looked at the floor and 
seemed to wish that it would open and 
swallow him, chair and all, and the 
young lady looked distressed and puz- 
zled. She had committed a faux pas, 
but what was it? Her intentions had 
been good. These were the kind of 
people who should approve of the senti- 
ment. Then what went wrong? She was 
on the verge of tears. The shidduch 
was obviously on the rocks. 

In this case there was a double de- 
basement of a good, advanced and pro- 
gressive idea—first in its acceptance by 
these mediocre people, and then in the 
unsuccessful reaching out for it by 
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a scion of a lower cultural level. The 
latter was at least touching in her 
innocent and fumbling striving. But 
not for long. The charm was no doubt 
soon erased with the aid of a dictionary. 

But the question remains—why are 
such good ideas so quickly denatured? 
Is there not perhaps some seed of cor- 
ruption within them that causes such 
quick spoilage? And what is the radical 
intellectual to do about it? Howe sug- 
gests a couple of alternatives which he 
at once rejects. The radical intellectual 
could maintain silence, or he could 
seek escape is scholarly specialization 
where the crowd could not follow. 

Perhaps the trouble lies with the 
ideas, that they are abstract and com- 
mit to nothing specific. When the radi- 
cal today examines his attitudes toward 
major problems (desegregation, disar- 
mament, education) he finds to his 
dismay—if he is not smug, that is—that 
they in no way differ from those of 
the “bleached” liberals whom he de- 
rides and who are so numerous. His 
difference consists in tone, in attitude, 
but not otherwise. In short he has no 
real program of his own. He does not 
feel bound to act. If he were, he might 
end up in some sort of kibbutz, on the 
banks of the Hudson if not on those 
of the Jordan. Or, in the words of 
another radical intellectual of some 
2,500 years ago he might say, “Oh that 
I were in the wilderness . . . that I 
might leave my people and go from 
them.” (Isn’t it strange, by the way, 
that for the first time in over a century 
there are no utopian colonies in Amer- 
ica?) Instead the radical intellectual of 
today shows a distinct tendency to limit 
himself to abstractions, and when he 
comes to define himself he does so in 
historically outworn definitions (So- 
cialism) or in terms of experiences that 
are not his own (white Negro). 

Is it any wonder that his pronounce- 
ments are so easily copied and adulter- 
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ated? When the emperor is naked, his 
poorest subject can with ease copy the 
style of his clothes. 

Would it be too harsh to conclude 
that despite his protestations the radi- 
cal intellectual today does not generally 
feel that depth of despair to which he 
verbally often lays claim, or that hu- 
mility to which his helplessness in the 
face of a world which he can neither 
accept nor knows how to remedy en- 
titles him? 

It is perhaps the lack of these (pro- 
gram, personal commitment, despair, 
humility) that makes the radical’s sin- 
cerest pronouncements so readily avail- 
able for popularization and distortion 
and transforms his most valiant battle 
cry into a call for war on “mediocrisy.” 


BY WHAT POSSESSED? 


HE MAILMAN brings magazines to 
T my desk. Duty compels to glance 
through them at least. The articles and 
the views in them are generally so ster- 
eotyped that one can read them with 
one eye closed. Until one comes upon 
a surprise. The shocker, this time, was 
in Esquire (March, 1960) of all places, 
and, doubly surprising, in a film review 
by Dwight Macdonald. 

Dwight Macdonald needs no intro- 
duction to the intellectual reader. He 
is well and long known as editor, critic, 
journalist, one-time revolutionist and 
still champion of libertarian views. 
And suddenly—but let the story proceed 
in sequence. Mr. Macdonald reviews 
the recently released new version of 
the old favorite Ben Hur. For some 
columns one merrily gallops along in 
his review without a hitch. It’s old 
familiar terrain. Hollywood and the 
Moguls of MGM get what’s coming to 
them. The film reeks of violence, it 
wallows in sadism, it is reminiscent of 
an “unsanitary butcher shop.” And 
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then—but is it possible? Macdonald is 
outraged: MGM is guilty of “blasphe- 
mous falsification of the Bible.” What 
have they gone and done now? They 
shifted responsibility for the crucifixion 
from the Jews onto the Romans. And 
Macdonald proceeds to quote four 
Apostles to prove his point. And won't 
the Legion of Decency do anything 
about it, he asks. 

At first glance one is taken aback. 
Since when has Mr. Macdonald become 
a believer in the literal historical truth 
of the Bible? He has not, in the past, 
been known as a regular churchgoer. 
And what is it he misses? A Christ 
Killer scene—this at a time when 
swastikas bloom darkly on synagogue 
walls around the globe? The Pope 
orders the excision of the reference to 
“perfidious Jews” from prayers hal- 
lowed by Catholics for centuries. In 
England steps are taken to withdraw 
official religious sanction from the 
bloodstained legend of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln. And here comes Mr. Mac- 
donald and complains that MGM is 
not doing right by art or history, or 
both, in refraining from providing a 
scene whose only result can be to lead 
to bloodshed on a massive scale, as it 
has done in the past. (How recently, 
one recalls, Dwight Macdonald intoned 
in noble accents against the “Lib-labs” 
who suggested that the entire German 
people was responsible for the deeds 
of the Nazi regime which it elected 
and supported.) 

One reads on and it gets curioser 
and curioser, for Mr. Macdonald has 
an explanation for this “blasphemous 
falsification,’ a cheap version of the 
old materialist interpretation which, we 
thought, had gone out of style around 
the time of the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 
Money—profits—is to blame. Hollywood 
is mercenary and MGM’s staff informed 
them that “there are no ancient Ro- 
mans arourfd but there are many Jews, 
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and $15,000,000 is $15,000,000” (the 
cost of producing the film). 

The statistics sound a little watered. 
Well, Mr. Macdonald, bring over your 
little abacus and let’s check them. “No 
ancient Romans around’’—correct, zero 
ancient Romans. “But there are many 
Jews”—correct again, but how many 
is many? Jews always seem more nu- 
merous than they are. Pharaoh thought 
so, Nasser thinks so, and even Nikita 
K. is said recently to have delivered 
himself of the sentiment that “There 
are too many Rabinovitzes.” Well, ac- 
cording to latest reliable estimates, 
there are about five million Jews in 
the U.S. counting the young and the 
old, the lame, the halt, the blind 
and the neurotic. And, of course, $15,- 
000,000 is $15,000,000—no one gainsays 
that. 

Yet there is something wrong with 
the reckoning. Mr. Macdonald has for- 
gotten a little something. What? Why 
the 180 million Christians in this coun- 
try who are as much potential cus- 
tomers for Ben Hur as are the 5 mil- 
lion Jews (not counting the millions 
of Christians outside the U.S.). If Mr. 
Macdonald is offended by the “blas- 
phemous falsification” in omitting a 
Christ Killer scene because the Apostles 
say there was one, why shouldn’t the 
others fee] at least equally chagrined? 
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What is one to make of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s reasoning? Is it possible that 
the mercenary Hollywood producers 
can’t count and don’t know that 36 
customers bring in more money than | 
1? Or are we perhaps to conclude that 
they did not produce the scene, ap- 
parently craved by Macdonald, out of 
humane considerations? Incredible! For 
in that case their humanity far out- 
weighs and outshines his avant gardism. 
(Better a bad movie than a pogrom, 
especially if one is a Jew.) Or could it 
be a Zionist conspiracy perhaps? Mr. 
Macdonald’s name has of late been 
gracing the editorial advisory board of 
a little periodical—a newsletter, to be 
exact—which specializes in uncovering 
Zionist conspiracies, and if the Zionists 
can have presidents in the palms of 
their hands, why not Hollywood. 


For an instant I suffered a pang of 
nostalgia for the old Esquire which 
provided such wonderful calendar art 
in profusion but also abstained from 
this type of film criticism. A thought 
also flitted through my mind that the 
much-maligned platitudes of Brother- 
hood Week may after all be of some 
value. These thoughts lasted but a 
moment; Mr. Macdonald’s lapse, after 
all, was also momentary, it is to be 
hoped. 


Uncle Aram Married 


a Soldier 


By CHARLES TEKEYAN 


wiped out an Armenian village he tried to get even by wiping out a 

Turkish regiment. His skill with a machine gun was prodigious, 
according to the rumors. It was the only trade he knew and he was turning 
it into an art. 

When the Turks caught him they tortured him and dragged him through 
the streets in chains. He was sentenced to death. My mother was frantic 
when the reports reached New York. 

“He is the last of the great heroes of Armenia,” she told me. “Oh my 
sweet, self-sacrificing young brother, why was he born so brave?” 

I was nine years old and had confidence in the invincibility of brave men. 

“Don’t worry, Mom,” I said. “Uncle Aram will escape.” 

“It is easier to escape from quicksand,” she said. 

“When you came to this country, why didn’t you bring Uncle Aram 
with your” 

“He would never leave. He didn’t want to be free unless Armenia was 
free.” 

“Look at all the Armenians who’ve come here and never talk about 
Armenia.” 

“Your Uncle Aram is a patriot. He isn’t married because he loves Armenia 
as if she’s his wife. Armenian men don’t desert their wives.” 

Uncle Aram did escape from the Turks. I don’t know how but he even 
managed to get to America. Maybe he swam over. He was the only man 
I'd ever believe could do it. 

The most noticeable things about him were his big old-fashioned mustache 
and his pride in being an Armenian. But in this country they had as much 
effect as the roar of a lion in the Bronx Zoo. 

I became his interpreter because I could speak Armenian—not as well 
as he could, but almost as well as I spoke English. _ 

“I don’t have to learn this language,” he said in elegant Armenian. “I'll 
be in this country only a few months more. The message from the old 
couniry will come soon, telling me to return at once. But I'll be on my 
way to a new country ...a new Armenia . . . independent and strong!” 

That was what he said year after year. And he kept reminding us—and 
himself—that the Turks were the most despicable creatures the earth had 
ever produced. 

“I dream about them ... such happy dreams... Turks without faces... 


T: Turks were hunting for Uncle Aram furiously. Every time they 
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without voices . . . bowing to the flag of Armenia . . . Armenians taking 
back the land that has been theirs since the end of the dinosaurs.” 

In the mornings, just before going to school, I’d see him doing his 
exercises. 

“You look strong enough,” I told him once. 

“A soldier must not let his body forget he is a man of action,” he answered. 

“T think you have too many muscles.” 

“Armenia needs all the muscles it can get.” 


ESPITE HIS STRENGTH and his past, he looked very gentle. He smiled 
D easily and never got angry. He told me he wanted to go to work but 
didn’t want a job that would bring him too many petty worries because 
he was already too preoccupied worrying about Armenia. 

I took him to the foreman of a construction company working in the 
neighborhood. Uncle Aram told me what to interpret. 

“Tell him I am the world’s strongest man,” he said. “Tell him I can 
do the work of three men and I can do it more quickly.” 

The foreman listened and when he noticed Uncle Aram’s biceps he hired 
him on the spot. In a minute Uncle Aram was on the job. I saw him 
unload four-hundred-pound sacks off a truck all by himself. I watched him 
climb to the highest girders to hand tools to the riveters. 

“You have to settle down,’ my mother told him that night. “I know 
several girls—fine Armenian girls .. .” 

It was the first time I saw him get angry. But he was a gentleman. He 
gritted his teeth and answered politely. 

“You're asking me to stay here and get married? You know I have to go 
back and reclaim my country . . . and my self-respect.” 

“Must you sacrifice every happiness?” my mother asked. “Doesn’t patriot- 
ism have a limit? Must you even give up the simple pleasures of having a 
wife and a family?” 

“There is no greater pleasure for me than helping to create the Republic 
of Armenia.” 

“A wife by your side can give you encouragement and comfort. . .’ 

“True. But dear sister, I’ve been watching the young women of this 
country . . . from all the nationalities. I have even learned enough English 
to speak to them a little. The way they look and act and talk .. . well, 
not one of them seems suitable to be the wife of a soldier trying to liberate 
his people. They should be the mistresses of aimless men whose only 
conquests are women.” 


> 


HE SECOND WorLpD War began a few years later. When the United 

States got into it, Uncle Aram was drafted. By now he was over forty 
but still more fit than the boys half his age being taken. His letters gave 
me the impression he considered basic training a mild way to relax and 
get some fresh air. Later, at the front, his letters betrayed an unexpected 
weariness. It seems he was accustomed to fighting against greater odds and 
under worse conditions—but he admitted he had to sympathize with his 
fellow soldiers because it required heroism merely to participate in the 
vast disorder of this type of conflict. 
Uncle Aram wore his medals modestly when he was back. His left hand 
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was bandaged. He had injured it while tripping over a loose board in the 
barracks on the day he was discharged. 

“You're covered with so many medals you can’t see where you're going,” 
I said. 

“The American army gave me a machine gun that was like a Stradivarius,” 
he told me. “It was a great help to me whenever I pretended the Germans 
were Turks.” . 

“Maybe they are, Uncle Aram.” 

“There is a slight difference between the two races, I think. The German 
soldier kills because he believes it is his job and his right. The Turkish 
soldier kills because it is his job and his sport.” 

“Well, don’t you think it is about time you did something about getting 
married’ my mother came over and said. “The war is over—every war.” 

“America has won its war but I’m losing mine,” Uncle Aram said. “My 
hopes of a free Armenia are just about defeated.” 

“You've been in America for more than ten years,” my mother told him. 
“You've even fought for it. Now you're an American.” 

“T’m an Armenian! Never forget that—any of you!” 

“T’ll introduce you to some nice girls .. .” 

“All right, all right, send them over! But don’t send me anyone who 
doesn’t have some knowledge of Armenia’s glorious past.” 

“None of the girls will be a professor of ancient history, if that’s what 
you mean! I want to bring you a girl who'll love you and be devoted.” 

“T’ll have more respect for her if she loves Armenia and gives all her 
devotion to it!” 

“I suppose you’d like a woman who'd go back to the old country with 
you to help you fight the Turks!” 

My mother’s indignation was just an act but I imagined she felt it 
would keep her impetuous younger brother in line. 

“I’m a professional fighter,” Uncle Aram replied quietly, “but I don’t 
like fighting. I really regret it is necessary. Armenia was the way America 
is now—always taking up arms only because of attack. Too bad it wasn’t 
as successful in defending itself. When people lose their country it is as 
if they have lost their ability to breathe properly.” 


Y MOTHER agreed there was truth in what he said. With a loan from 

the Veterans Administration, Uncle Aram opened a grocery store 

and shortly my mother introduced him to one young lady after another. 

He found fault with all of them. After a while, the girls my mother 

brought around were as old as he was and even as old as she was. She 

decided to give up. A year had gone by and she was running out of girls— 
of all ages. 

I was in college and every day I stopped by to see Uncle Aram. Usually 
I'd mind the store while he went to the back and slept an hour. He wasn’t 
sleeping well at night, he told me, because he wasn’t having happy dreams 
anymore. He kept dreaming of snakes . . . thousands of them . . . driving 
Armenians out of their homes and country . . . choking some to death... 
and countless other Armenians falling over on roads of blood... . 

My mother visited the store one afternoon in a dour manner. She was 
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concerned about Uncle Aram, she told me. She went to the back to speak 
to him when he woke up. I could hear them. 

“You aren’t as young as you look—or as young as you think you are,” 
my mother said. 

“I’m only forty-seven,” Uncle Aram said. ““The best years of my life are 
still ahead.” 

“I’m worried about you. You met so many girls and not one of them 
suited you.” 

“All of them lack the same thing—feeling.” 

“They are fine Armenian girls.” 

“Maybe their parents were Armenian, dear sister, but they aren’t. They 
have stopped breathing altogether.” 

“What are you talking about? I am beginning to think there is some- 
thing wrong with you.” 

“I guess there is. I don’t like women who aren’t passionate!” 

“Who says those girls aren’t passionate?” 

“I say it! They don’t have the most important passion of all—the passion 
which drives a person to serve and support his country with zeal. 

“This is America, Aram, do you expect us to leave and go back to 
Turkey to protect the Armenians there?” 

“Dear sister, you don’t seem to understand what I’m saying. People 
here, including the Armenians, are very mild in their love for America. 
This is a great, beautiful nation. But Americans, all kinds of them, seem 
to have no great pride in their country. They aren’t inspired by their love 
for it. Maybe that’s why there is so much corruption and crime here.” 

“What do you want us to do—carry the flag every morning on our way 
to work?” 

“If this was my country, I would kiss the ground every time I went out.” 

“This ts your country.” 

“My country is Armenia . . . even if it takes a thousand years for it to 
exist again.” 

“I don’t know what’s going to become of you, Aram. I’m so worried 
about you.” 


Y MOTHER left in tears. But about a month later, Uncle Aram stopped 
M taking naps in the back. As soon as I arrived he put on his coat and went 
out. Often he didn’t come back for more than an hour. I wondered where 
he’d been. I hesitated to ask. Weeks went by and as I stood in the doorway 
one day waiting for him to return I saw him talking to a young woman on 
the corner. He kissed her and headed for the store alone. I forgot to step 
inside. When he reached me he smiled. 

“Well, how did you like her?” he asked. 

“She’s beautiful,” I replied. “She’s the most beautiful Armenian girl 
girl I’ve ever seen.” 

“Yes, she looks Armenian and she has the feelings of a real Armenian... 
but she isn’t Armenian. She isn’t even American.” 

“Is she new in this neighborhood?” 

“She came to visit her sister for a couple of months. Next week she’s 
going back to Haifa. I’m going with her.” 
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“Honest? When are you going to tell Mom?” 

“Right away!” 

We hurried to the house and found my mother in the kitchen making 
dolma. Uncle Aram gave her the news by telling her he was getting married 
in the morning. She dropped the stuffing for the dolma all over the floor. 
It didn’t matter. She began asking all sorts of questions. When Uncle Aram 
told her the girl wasn’t Armenian and that in fact she was an Israeli, my 
mother became silent. 

“T’ll be able to breathe properly once again,” Uncle Aram announced. 

“You are the last person in the world I would think would want to 
marry someone of a different nationality,” my mother said. 

“These Jews are more Armenian than the Armenians are nowadays. 
They are doing what the Armenians have been unable to do so far— 
forming a fine little country of their own once again.” 

“It won’t be your country. Remember that.” 

“I will defend it and even die for it if necessary. The people of Israel 
are related to me—not by blood but by feeling. Malkah says the country 
will be mine as much as it is hers.” 

‘“Malkah ... is that her name? Will she be a good wife, Aram?” 

“She’s young enough to be my daughter . . . but we’re in love. . . in 
love with our countries. Her passion for Israel is very attractive to me. 
She’s a soldier in the Israeli army, you know.” 

“How did you meet her, Uncle Aram?” I asked. 

“She came to the store to buy some milk. I asked her if she was Armenian. 
Soon she told me all about herself. Our English is not so good but we 
understand each other perfectly. I told her the Armenians are very much 
like the Jews even though we are Christians. Our religion has kept us on 
the run too. Vicious Moslem neighbors have stolen our land too.” 

“Well, what can I say?” my mother said. ‘For the first time in a long 
time you are happy again. God bless you, Aram . . . and Malkah too.” 

“Thank you, dear sister.” 

My mother rushed over and kissed him. I kissed him too. The next day 
we went to the wedding and kissed the bride. She was even more beautiful 
than the day before and looked as happy as Uncle Aram. Today his pride 
was modest . . . if such a thing was possible. But Uncle Aram, in his 
Herculean way, could do lots of things that were hard to do, if not impossible. 

The arrangements were all set and the next week he and Malkah flew to 
Haifa. I got a letter from him eventually in which he said they spent their 
honeymoon on Mount Carmel and that it was a satisfactory substitute 
for Mount Ararat. 

Uncle Aram still lives in Israel. He is an officer in the army and has made 


it his career. Malkah isn’t in the army anymore. She is busy raising their 
three children. 








HAL LEHRMAN, widely known correspondent, author and lecturer, 
recently returned from a lengthy stay in Jerusalem where he made a 
study of the Hebrew University, an institution of higher learning that 
is as unique in its history and human composition as the city in which 
it is located. Using an impressionistic technique of notes instead of the 
conventional article HAL LEHRMAN succeeds in evoking all the facets 
of that great academic institution. 


Campus in Jerusalem 


From a Correspondent’s Notebook 


By HAL LEHRMAN 


Jerusalem 

ROVE WEST on Ramban Road 
through Rehaviah, whose every 

stone I know, then, suddenly, 
beyond a turn north of the old monas- 
tery in the valley (the Valley of the 
Cross where they say the tree once grew 
from which the Roman soldiers cut the 
timbers of crucifixion) there stood the 
Hebrew University, where nothing 
stood before, as ifa mighty hand pushed 
back the sky and put down on the 
barren ground this parade of squares 
and rectangles in solid stone, gleaming 
bright, entirely new, and unbelievable. 
Barely two years ago, I read an am- 
bitious placard at the site, pointing in 
all directions and mostly pointing at 
nothing but nevertheless proclaiming 
that here would be a library, there an 
auditorium, on this side Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium’s School of Archaeol- 
ogy, on that side a South African hos- 
tel, and this would be a Weizmann 
Square, and that a Magnes Boulevard, 
and all around would be a campus, 
implicit with scholars and students, and 
green grass and fountains. Canada Hall 
was up in those days, and the outline of 
a planetarium and some laboratories, 
but most of those 125 acres was a wil- 
derness of gravel dumps and slag, in- 
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habited by hordes of little men chip- 
ping at stones and here and there a 
tribal chief wielding a pneumatic drill. 

But now I feel like Ezra who, not 
far from here, lay down to rest, de- 
spondent over his lost Jerusalem, and 
slept a hundred years and when he 
woke he found a new Holy City, en- 
tirely rebuilt. Instead of a huge and 
untidy builders’ camp, one looks on 
some thirty-five new constructions, each 
generous in dimension and breathing 
freely, without cramp and clutter from 
its neighbor. 

This galaxy has already cost some 
$12 million, donated in the main by 
a regiment of well-wishers dispersed 
around the globe, and there are still 
fifteen buildings to go up and another 
$10 million, at least, to collect and 
spend. Already 4,100 students and 300 
faculty occupy the Givat Rom premises, 
but some of the buildings have been 
arranged to take extra storeys at their 
summits, and acres still lie open for new 
constructions. The central Campus in 
its final and still unbudgeted form will 
have room for another 5,000 students 
or even more. Meanwhile, 3 miles 
westward, on a Judean hill near Ein 
Karem, there is rising a University- 
Hadassah Medical School and Hospital, 


one 
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the mightiest structure of its or any 
kind in all the Middle East. 

All this has come to pass because 
barely four miles by crow from the roofs 
of the new Hebrew University there 
lies proscribed and forbidden atop 
fabled Mount Scopus another Hebrew 
University, inaugurated in 1925, entire- 
ly encircled now by Jordan, cut off by 
Arabs since 1948, guarded by Israeli 
police and “protected” by the United 
Nations but as remote and inaccessible 
to the rightful tenants as Cairo. 

‘For nearly a decade after the Israel- 
Arab war, until this great plateau of 
Givat Rom came to life, the University 
eked out an interim gypsy-like existence 
in “temporary” quarters sprawled in 
half a hundred rented or jerry-built 
places across the face of New Jerusalem. 
Even now, many of these emergency 
“schools” and “departments” are still 
in use. The pathos of that twilight 
period—and of the decision to begin 
afresh with such majestic sweep while 
all the time the vacant laboratories, 
hospital, libraries and lecture-halls of 
Scopus lie ravaged and useless in a 
brooding enemy’s grasp—this pathos is 
almost too intense to be spoken or even 
written down... 


Y LITTLE STRATAGEM to get myself 
spirited onto Mount Scopus in 


the regular UN convoy which relieves 
the garrison up there has had to be 
abandoned. After all, I have no official 
excuse for the trip. Some inquisitive 
Jordanian lieutenant, checking the pas- 
senger manifest, might stumble on my 
intrusion and raise more of a din than 
the journey is worth. The University 
people have decided to cut the risk. 
But the new University, happily, is 
open for me to poke and prowl in. As 
of now, the students look a bit too grim, 
the professors a shade on the cloistered 
side, the whole place slightly alien to 
the inhabitants thereof. Are there too 
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many donor plaques, too many monu- 
ments, instead of funds for books and 
teachers? Is there enough of Israel in 
this Hebrew University, or only a catch- 
all of ideas from all over, brought in 
by anybody who could be persuaded to 
come? At this point I have only first 
impressions, too close to the surface 
to be worth sorting out.... 


LAMBERED UP and down the Valley 

between the monastery and the 
University car-park today. Most of the 
valley is still just rock and scrub brush. 
“Giv’ah” means hill, “rom” means high. 
It is said to have been the encampment 
of the Tenth Roman Legion. Local 
archaeologists are disappointed that no 
shards or weapons turned up during the 
excavations. In 1946-48 Haganah drilled 
and conducted miniature combat exer- 
cises here. The field was visible only 
from Rehaviah and from scattered Jew- 
ish settlements which served as look- 
outs. The ridge shut off observation 
even from the Byzantine monastery in 
the trough of the valley. 

The man who gets the credit for the 
push with which HU has sprung up, 
and even for the form its ground plan 
and structures have taken, is an ex- 
Army, open-shirted, kibbutz-flavored 
type, aged 46 and Russian-born, who 
rides dynamic herd on draftsmen and 
construction gangs, a gnarled walking- 
stick in his hand and his head full of 
ideas and figures. Colonel Shlomo Gur’s 
last previous job was at a top echelon 
of Army’s Scientific Research branch. 
Called in by HU in July, 1953, he teed 
off immediately against the “poorhouse 
mentality” which the hard times of the 
scattered University seem to have in- 
stilled. Associates remember how he 
fled from the dark, cramped office he 
was first given on Jaffa Road, where 
colleagues lunched at their desks. He 
set up shop in Rehaviah, in the Her- 
mon Cafe, and used its public telephone 
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as his link to the world. (“He sold 
many cups of tea with lemon for me,” 
the Hermon’s proprietor recalls.) As a 
morale-booster, and in defiance of the 
academic penny-pinching, he ordered 
IL7,000 worth of new furniture for 
the four-floor building opposite Terra 
Sancta where University headquarters 
were being established. Then he pro- 
ceeded to tear up the blueprints which 
an old firm of Jerusalem architects had 
already drawn up for Givat Rom. 

“There were three distinguished ar- 
chitects, but each over 60,” Gur remi- 
nisces. ““Their idea was a University 
along the romantic lines of Europe in 
the ’Thirties—two huge block-like build- 
ings, one for Humanities, one for Sci- 
ence, something like the Finance Minis- 
try across the road. Their lecture-audi- 
torium alone would have seated 3,000. 
It was even impractical financially; we 
didn’t have the money for such enor- 
mous constructions. 

“I was pretty depressed. Two things 
helped us pull out. There was, first, an 
unfavorable reaction from Faculty when 
the newspapers published the firm’s 
plans. Secondly, the University had just 
allocated IL1.2 million to repair some 
broken-down laboratories around the 
city. This seemed a waste of money. We 
paid the architects off, and proposed 
using the extra funds instead to add 
new laboratories. This got underway 
in three months—and gave us time to 
get fresh blueprints for the rest. 

“We announced that we were ‘modi- 
fying’ the first firm’s plans. A few of 
the general ideas for layout of the area 
were kept; otherwise, it was a complete 
transformation. We set up a new four- 
man ‘Forum of Architects.’ They served 
without pay. What we aimed for was 
a style without a birth certificate— 
nothing that later on could be identi- 
fied as 1955 or 1958 or 1960. Through 
the correct use of stone, and through 
simplicity, we hoped to achieve some- 
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thing natural to Jerusalem—and age- 
less...” 


RS. ELEONORA TELLER, aged 53, is 
the house-mother (Eim Ha’ bait) 
of the five Florida-motel-type student 
hostels clustering on the south end of 
the campus. She and Dr. Teller, a den- 
tal surgeon, came here in 1933 from 
Vienna. After her husband died in 
1945, Mrs. Teller, a trained nurse, 
worked as housekeeper at a hot-springs 
resort in Tiberias, later in a hospital 
there. For her present job she answered 
a Jerusalem Post ad, and competed in 
a personal interview against a rich field 
of applicants. 

Present plans call for a dormitory 
bloc of seven handsome little two-storey 
buildings and a student cafeteria which 
is already functioning. Right now, Mrs. 
Teller has 275 charges, including 116 
girls who occupy two of the finished 
hostels. There is another fairly new 
student residence, for 150 men, out at 
Kiryat Shmuel in the suburbs. “It’s not 
as pretty as here,” Mrs. Teller says, 
“and the radiators aren’t working yet. 
Maybe next year the budget will per- 
mit.” Older hostels in town include a 
former Swedish school, housing 50 boys, - 
and the Salisianer Cloister, whose nuns 
have rented a section to the University 
for another 50 boys. 

Mrs. Teller’s entire staff consists of 
one cleaning woman and one Moroccan 
watchman. For Friday evening dances, 
there is a small honorarium for the 
student who operates the record-player 
in the Music Room of House No. 7. 
Practically every resident has a job. 
One boy distributes newspapers from 
4 to 9 A.M. Others are elevator-boys, 
clerks, library assistants. Some are con- 
struction workers on the rising Univer- 
sity buildings. Several of the girls do 
landscaping on the patches of green 
interspersed among the stony walks of 
the campus. 
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“Applicants for rooms are chosen ac- 
cording to need,” said Mrs. Teller. 
“Especially if a student supports not 
only himself but has to help his family. 
Also, good grades are considered. Rent 
is IL15 a month (about $7.50). We 
supply free facilities for doing one’s 
own laundry. There is a kitchen on 
each floor and iceboxes for those who 
want to eat in their rooms sometimes. 
But students supply their own blankets 
and sheets. These are expensive—and 
we are poor.” 

Housemother Teller showed me a 
few rooms. Each, for two boys or two 
girls, looked cozy but not tight. Plenty 
of light and bookshelves. Closet space 
seemed a bit skimpy: “Enough room 
for our girls, but probably not enough 
for American girls,” Mrs. Teller sup- 
posed. The iceboxes in the kitchen are 
in compartments, each with its little 
door and lock. 

I asked about “shenanigans” in view 
of the easy proximity. “Oh,” she smiled, 
“boys and girls are allowed to visit 
each other till 11 P.M.—if they keep the 
door open. The watchman keeps march- 
ing around, too. We hardly ever have 
any trouble. But we do have a lot of 
marriages. Last year we had seven 
couples, and in a month we'll have 
three more weddings. In Kiryat Moshe 
there is a house for married students: 
20 one-room flats, with kitchen shared 
by every three or four new families. 

“Students, usually the boys, often run 
out of money before the end of the 
month. I’ve organized a little loan fund. 
It started with a fifty-pound grant from 
a Tiberias doctor friend of mine. I col- 
lected voluntary donations of 25 pias- 
ters from most of the students. Now 
the fund has IL 125 (about $70). 

“Among our residents are 12 invalids 
from the Sinai Campaign. One has no 
hands. Two are missing a leg, two an 
eye. One has a paralyzed arm. When 
someone has to stay in bed, we bring 
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food in. It’s easier now with the cafe- 
teria close by.” 


EAH GOLDBERG, Lecturer in Compar- 

ative Literature, teaches in Hebrew, 
but she allows students to write their 
exams in English, French, Italian, Rus- 
sian, German or Yiddish—which is a 
commentary on the variety of HU stu- 
dents, and of their professors. Russian 
is Miss Goldberg’s native tongue. She 
began learning Hebrew in Lithuania 
at age 8, took her Ph.D. in Semitic 
Languages at Bonn, after work in Ber- 
lin. She has been in Israel for 23 years, 
at HU for seven. Last year she gave the 
freshmen a Fall course in Dante, a 
Spring course in the Appreciation and 
Theory of Poetry; for upperclassmen a 
seminar in symbolism; for M.A. candi- 
dates an advanced seminar in symbol- 
ism. This year she is taking the fresh- 
men through the novels of Flaubert and 
Balzac, the upperclassmen through The 
Brothers Karamazov, the M.A.’s through 
Dostoievsky. “I don’t want to become 
a gramaphone record,” she says. 

Her University salary, I found by 
some detective work before my visit, is 
a gross of some $280 monthly, a take- 
home pay of around $220. So I was 
bemused to find her and her white- 
haired, stately mother in a neatly-ap- 
pointed flat on a quiet corner of streets 
named after Washington and Lincoln. 
“My books bring me another $110 or 
so each month,” she smiled when I 
brought the conversation around to 
finances. “But I really couldn’t keep 
the apartment if I hadn’t written a 
fairly successful play some years back, 
The Lady of the Manor. The Chamber 
Theater has done it here over 100 
times. It’s been produced in Tokyo in 
Japanese, in Yiddish in Australia, and 
broadcast in Greek on the Athens radio. 
I’ve signed a contract for a small- 
theatre production in Paris in French.” 
As for her books, there are six volumes 
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of poetry, a novel about Lithuania, a 
biography of a Hebrew poet, and seven 
children’s books. She showed me with 
delighted pride a wool tapestry, from 
the children of Kibbutz Dan, embroid- 
ered with scenes from her stories. ... 


O COLLEGE PROFESSOR anywhere in 
N the world gets rich at his job, 
but especially not in Israel. A recent 
salary increase averaged 15 percent 
across the board. So now a full profes- 
sor at HU has the mammoth take-home 
pay of perhaps $360 a month! This ob- 
viously frustrates any urge for luxuri- 
ous living. As a substitute for opulence, 
professors here content themselves with 
the pleasures of prestige, academicians 
being much more honored in Israel 
than in the United States. An index to 
this is that their salary scales are almost 
identical with those of Israeli Supreme 
Court justices and of cabinet ministers. 
Also, certain “fringe benefits” exist, 
especially in the price of lodging. Per- 
haps ten professors own their own 
homes. But the University has been 
purchasing properties, most of them 
newly-built, and renting apartments to 
faculty at an average monthly cost of 
only $5 or $6 per room. Professors get 
five-month vacations and a cumulative 
allowance of around $350 yearly for 
books and travel. Another “attraction” 
is the relative size of University pen- 
sions: after 30 years, one retires on ap- 
proximately 90 percent of salary and 
allowances. ... 


HECKING INTO the motivations of 
some of the younger faculty people 

here from abroad. Not the very young 
ones, who are only at the threshold of 
career and for whom, deep down, a job 
at HU might be as good a job as any- 
where else, with a little romance and 
adventure added. I mean those (not 
many) who were already doing well in 
their countries of origin and, in a sense, 
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have really sacrificed something by com- 
ing here, in terms of salary, comfort and 
rapid material advancement. And I find 
that essentially, the basic motivation is 
their children. True, they enjoy the 
challenge, the satisfaction of being “in” 
on something big from the “start,” the 
opportunity to play a creative role in 
an institution which is still seeking 
forms and directions. But, beyond all 
this there is a kind of “Zionism,” if it 
can be so called, a warm, mellow feeling 
that they are giving their children a 
good place to grow up in. 

None of these youngish professors 
were running away from anything. A 
generation before the Hebrew Univer- 
sity was born in the middle Twenties, 
Ahad Ha’am dreamed of it as a noble 
refuge, endowed with “all ancient and 
modern instruments for the cultivation 
of mind and soul,” and attracting to 
itself ‘a large number of Jewish schol- 
ars for whom it would provide the pos- 
sibility of carrying on their work in a 
Jewish atmosphere.” He was right 
about this in the University’s early 
years, and especially during the pre-war 
Hitler times. But nowadays, thankfully, 
scholars (at least from the West) are no 
longer in flight. On the contrary, they 
left good posts to come here, and they 
keep rejecting good offers from abroad 
in order to stay here. 

Dan Patinkin, for instance, whose 
influence has helped develop a whole 
new cadre of Western-minded young 
economists in this country, took his 
Ph.D. at Chicago in 1947, served there 
the next year as an assistant professor, 
was hired away as associate professor 
by Illinois, stayed there one semester 
and then—on hearing that HU was re- 
opening in April, 1949, after the Arab 
war, resigned his American career and 
hurried here. Canadian physicist Wil- 
liam Low, (Zev Lev), aged 37, has re- 
cently been wooed by the University of 
Pittsburgh, by Bell Telephone, by Ar- 
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gonne National Laboratories (as Senior 
Research Physicist, starting salary $12,- 
000), by Ford Motors (to set up a lab 
at Dearborn, with unlimited budget). 
“One can certainly get faster research 
results in the States,” says he, “but my 
wife and I prefer to raise our family 
here....” Bert Gross, 48, who is pio- 
neering in the teaching of Business 
Administration and Public Administra- 
tion, was Executive Secretary of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, then consultant to the U.N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
chairman of the U.S. National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. Jack Gross, 
a McGill graduate, was a full professor 
at the State University of New York 
before he came here, at age 36, to or- 
ganize HU’s cancer research for the 
World Health Organization, then de- 
cided, after two years, to remain here 
and carry forward the work he had 
started. German-born Chaim Rabin, 
now 45, left a Senior Lectureship in 
post-Biblical Hebrew at Oxford to join 
the Institute of Jewish Studies in 1956. 
Giulio Racah, who is 50 but looks 40, 
came to Palestine in 1939 after Musso- 
lini’s racial laws. As the future author 
of the “Racah coefficient tables” and as 
a former colleague of Fermi in Rome 
and of Paoli in Zurich, he could have 
had the world to choose from. And 
there is one scholar (name withheld) 
who got an $18,000 offer from an Amer- 
ican university the other day, and said: 
“What shall I do with $18,000? $10,000 
would be enough! But anyway I’m not 
going. This is where I want my kids 
to grow up...” 


OTING the cramped quarters for 

professors in most academic build- 
ings, I have been wondering why more 
space wasn’t alloted for faculty con- 
sultation with students. Now I learn 
that professorial offices will come last 
in construction, mainly because the 
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Continental tradition lingers here: stu- 
dents are supposed to listen, not visit, 
professors lecture, then run. This is 
breaking down as “Anglo-Saxon’”’ influ- 
ences take hold. Nevertheless, the pro- 
fessors tend to go home, where their 
books are. This is amusingly demon- 
strated at Law School, where faculty 
demanded book shelves in offices, to 
make room for private libraries trans- 
ported from their homes. The shelves 
were installed months ago—but they are 
still bare... (Another reason profes- 
sors do not tarry on campus after lec- 
tures, in American style, is that they 
can eat more for less at home, which is 
a serious budgetary consideration in 
view of low salaries.) The only existing 
instance of fraternizing on campus is 
the amateur University Orchestra, 
where professors and students scrape 
away convivially, elbow to elbow... 


F YOU DRIVE toward Beit Mazmil you 
| get an instructive rear view of the 
University. It shows how wisely the 
inevitable expansion has been provided 
for. Chemistry especially has a large 
open hinterland adjacent to it for fu- 
ture laboratories. The dominant gray 
stone and sharp rectangular lines of 
the campus complex, which some have 
criticized as. over-functional, also are 
set off better, blending naturally with 
the bare hills all around and with the 
architectural motif of Jerusalem itself 
as a backdrop.... Mornings, and late 
afternoons, the University’s faint pastels 
melt and merge into the blues, grays 
and reds of the Jerusalem sky... 

Stone is the pervasive material of the 
University, and the chief impression it 
gives. This begins at the approach: the 
great Weizmann Square outside Admin- 
istration, the rise of steps to the Hu- 
manities level, the walks on all sides 
are hard paving and blocks. Relatively 
few scraps of lawn, the usual park-like 
characteristic of the classic campus as 
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we know it in the West. Walls and 
flooring inside each building also seem 
mostly stone. The stone, the functional 
forms it takes, give an impression of 
monumentalism—and of a richness 
which some visitors deplore, in view of 
the funds presumably expended for it. 

HU builders deny any such extrava- 
gance. They contend that stone, in the 
long run, is cheapest. The stone faces 


of the buildings are less vulnerable than 


plaster. The flooring is mostly marble 
and heavy terrazzo, with a minimum of 
soft plastic. The stone may give a mon- 
umental effect but the buildings are 
essentially simple and not too large; 
professors and students don’t feel lost 
inside them. On the calculation that a 
million pair of feet will tread these 
walks and floors annually, it is reckoned 
that the stone will halve the normal 
repair and maintenance cost—which is 
normally four percent of total construc- 
tion cost. As for the alleged over-all 
opulence, I am assured that the differ- 
ence between low and good quality 
building-materials is at most only 20 
percent—and in public buildings, which 
take heavy punishment, it is not eco- 
nomical to pinch on initial outlay. The 
pay-off for good materials comes in the 
durability of later years... 

The stones used, by the way, show 
the variety of Israel’s resources and the 
ingenuity of its masons. Materials even 
include a 6th-century Byzantine Mosaic 
pavement in the Administration patio, 
serving as the floor of a shallow pond 
and transported lovingly from 1956 digs 
near ancient Beth Shean in northern 
Israel, its fresh colors and clear design 
of antique Palestinian flora unimpaired. 
The basic limestone of the single- 
storeyed buildings, flecked with golden 
yellow, was quarried on Givat Rom 
itself or hauled from nearby Kastel, 
which has also provided the smooth 
gray plates laid against many outer 
concrete faces and placed on some in- 
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ner floors, steps and columns. Givat 
Shaul Bet supplied the heavy stone slab 
for campus walks. A Wadi Ramon 
yellow-green and a Galilee dark-brown 
stone cover many inner walls. Most 
floorings are an ultra-hard light-brown 
northern marble, shot through with 
white and brown veins. A rich somber- 
ness of several surfaces is achieved by 
black, hard Tiberias basalt. Oval peb- 
bles from a Motza wadi pave the patio 
of the Kaplan School. In the Amphi- 
theatre, to cut the glare of polished 
white stone, there is a varied motif of 
soft hues. 

The new Medical School out at Ein 
Karem seems naked and exposed, at 
least in this early stage of “Greater 
Jerusalem’s” development. On Givat 
Rom, the targets stand tall and clear 
too, but they are within running dis- 
tance of built-up areas and are of mod- 
erate size and scattered over consider- 
able acreage. The Medical complex is 
bunched together in one solid bloc, 
the huge central hospital-and-school 
with its rounded hub jutting like a 
battleship from its massive emplace- 
ment on the hill—a lofty hill, a fortress 
hill perhaps, but also a lonely hill, 
visible to the Jordanian eye, with no 
apparent friends in the close hinter- 
land or foreground. For all I know, the 
next few years will once again demon- 
strate that the cult of “vision,” as ex- 
emplified in this daring and remote 
site, will be justified. But in the mean- 
time, even with the frontiers somnolent 
right now, one can’t help feeling a bit 
uneasy about the tremendous gamble 
on that isolated Judean lookout-post . .. 


AVE BEEN DISCUSSING the problem of 
faculty recruitment with the 
Academic Secretary of the University. 
There is, after all, a limit to the num- 
ber of high quality scholars these days 
willing to come here for the sake of 
their children or Ahad Ha’am’s “Jewish 
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atmosphere.” Objectively, HU has some 
serious handicaps. The meager salary 
level is clearly not a magnet. Research 
facilities, while not insignificant for a 
country of Israel’s size, and steadily im- 
proving, can hardly match equipment 
abroad. Competition for good men is 
further hampered by HU’s insistence 
that every faculty member do some 
teaching; there are no full-time research 
professors. And then there is the lan- 
guage problem. The University has sof- 
tened on the requirement that the lec- 
turer begin teaching in Hebrew with 
minimum delay. Hebrew is now so well 
established that nobody trembles for 
its future. The University will provide 
a tutor for the newcomer, and expect 
him perhaps to make the good-will ges- 
ture of some attempt at lecturing in 
Hebrew after sufficient residence, and 
converse with students in the language— 
but “It’s not a matter of life or death, 
you know.” (Albert Einstein, in 1923, 
delivering the first lecture on Scopus, 
spoke the first sentence of his speech 
in carefully memorized Hebrew.) Just 
the same, it is not easy for an established 
scholar to pull up stakes in his own 
country and brave a new beginning in 
a new land in an unknown language. 

The era of the great founders and the 
“great names” is past—not because HU 
has suffered any decline but because the 
world outside has grown more habit- 
able or, perhaps, less inspired. The 
idealism of a Scholem, a Buber, a Berg- 
mann, a Zondek, a Bonne, a Halkin, 
has become a rarer commodity. 

HU’s first generation of teachers, al- 
most all of them born abroad, arrived 
with a solid accumulation of experi- 
ence. Aged between 30 and 45, they 
were generally already established in 
their own countries at the assistant or 
associate professor level. They came in 
the period 1923-39, in the later years of 
which there was a “buyer’s market” of 
talent because of the Nazi fury. During 
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World War II all sources dried up. 
(One man sailed three months from 
England around Africa to get here.) 
Between 1939 and 1949, the beginning 
of the World War and the end of the 
Arab war, the University shrank, pro- 
fessorial and student bodies alike. 

But now, with the tremendous growth 
parallel to the growth of Israel, there 
is a second Faculty generation which is 
increasingly native-bred. Only 24 of the 
321 academic staff members in 1958 
were Israel-born (79 hailed from Ger- 
many, 53 from Russia, 44 from Poland, 
35 from Austria, 13 from America, 11 
from Czechoslovakia, 10 from England, 
and the rest from 21 other countries as 
far away as Brazil and China), but bet- 
ter than 40 percent of them were Israel- 
trained and HU alumni, at least five 
full professors among them. 

“As such ‘native sons’ take over,” says 
Poznanski, the Academic Secretary of 
HU, “the University develops firmer 
ties with the country, reduces its lan- 
guage problem, shapes an esprit de 
corps, grows more homogeneous.” Few 
“big names” have arrived from abroad 
since Givat Rom was opened. The 
competition of the great foreign uni- 
versities—and of industry—has been too 
strong. “But never mind,” says Poznan- 


ski, “we shall try to make them big 
heve...." 


’ SEEMS paradoxical, but really is 
not, that Arab spokesmen research- 
ing their anti-Zionist case in 1930 be- 
fore the Wailing Wall Commission 
should have found books and docu- 
ments in the University Library un- 
available elsewhere in the Middle East. 
The fact is that whenever possible, 
the University has labored to be 
of service as deep inside the non- 
Jewish hinterland as the neighbors 
of the Jews have allowed it to go. 
During the Mandate, University botan- 
ists advised the Syrian and Iraqi govern- 
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ments on tree-planting and helped them 
fight their locust plagues. A University 
zoologist taught for three years at the 
Ankara College of Agriculture, spent 
another year in Iraq as entomological 
consultant. Since Israel’s creation, the 
only feasible Moslem contact of this 
kind has been a University archaeo- 
logical mission to Turkey and a visit 
by Turkish archaeologists here. If there 
has not been more, it is not because of 
any reticence on this side. At Givat 
Rom they dream of the day when the 
University can play a radiant role for 
the entire Middle East. 

There is simply nothing in the Arab 
world to compare with HU. Two years 
ago, I took another look at the major 
schools of higher learning in Cairo and 
Beirut, meeting with students and even 
sitting in classrooms. Cairo’s Al Azhar 
is a purely theological institution, medi- 
eval in mind and structure. The Amer- 
ican “universities” in the two capitals 
do perform a great function by trying 
to shape young people from various 
Arab countries to some sort of liberal 
Western mould. But these schools are 
colleges, rather than truly universities. 
They educate far above the illiterate 
mass level, but they rarely create knowl- 
edge, or forage into the unknown. They 
have little intellectual impact beyond 
their national borders except possibly 
through the minds of their alumni. No 
discoveries are made in these places 
which may help change the conceptual 
horizons of man. I have found the same 
to be true, in a slightly lesser degree, 
of the universities at Istanbul, Ankara 
and Teheran. As for Baghdad Univer- 
sity, where I once visited for a few 
days, it is little more than a factory 
for lawyers, civil servants, teachers and 
the like. As the late and good Dr. 
Bonne, who knew his Middle East in- 
timately, told me once in New York 
with genuine regret, none of the Mos- 
lem universities has any standing on the 
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modern intellectual map, however bril- 
liant the memory of their ancient glory. 

Even on the purely scholarly level 
of comparing books and notes, Jerusa- 
lem has much to offer because, though 
in and of the Middle East, it could 
contribute the freshness and originality 
of a non-Moslem approach—while uni- 
versities using Arabic, Turkish or Per- 
sian would offer the native richness of 
their libraries in those languages for 
Israeli scholars. More important, HU 
could serve as center and innovator of 
regional studies valuable to the whole 
area, especially in science. 

German-born Professor Uriel Heyd 
is the current director of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Oriental Studies. It’s an 
important institute, with a staff of 13, 
including three full professors, and 
around 300 students. Enthusiasm and 
talent are considerable, because Arabic 
is Hebrew’s Semitic cousin, the land 
has a wealth of Oriental memories, and 
the immediate utility of the studies is 
obvious. Israel’s high schools, incident- 
ally, have a higher quality of instruc- 
tion in Arabic and Moslem history than 
any other non-Moslem secondary schools 
in the world. Graduates of the Oriental 
institute find swift employment in the 
foreign and civil service, radio, journal- 
ism and other branches. 

Apart from Arabic and the other 
major Moslem languages, the School 
gives courses in their civilizations and 
cultures, Islamic history, literature, 
science and sociology, and other dis- 
ciplines at both undergraduate and 
graduate level. The gamut runs from 
archaeology and linguistics to medieval 
Saracenic heraldry to the latest Egyp- 
tian agrarian reforms and modern 
vernacular Arabic. 

The School means to push the “Ori- 
ent” to ever wider geographical bor- 
ders. An elementary course in Chinese 
is commencing soon with a Jewish don 
from Cambridge and hopes are bright 
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for eventual Indian, Japanese and 
North African studies. Actually, a pro- 
fessor from Benares has lately lectured 
here on Indian philosophy. 

Pending a breakthrough of the Arab 
spiritual boycott around Israel, one does 
what one can with those few Arabs who 
are available. There are a dozen Israeli 
Arab students in the Institute, and 
about 100 altogether throughout the 
University, mostly in the Humanities, 
the social sciences and medicine, in that 
order. In this year’s crop of graduates 
two Arabs received master’s degrees in 
law, one in zoology, and one an A.B. 
Arabs are sprinkled in the schools of 
pharmacy, dentistry and even social 
work. Most come from villages—in Ga- 
lilee and the Central District. ‘The skills 
and outlook they are acquiring here 
may have a monumental effect when 
they go home. Not least important is 
the presence of Arab girls at the Uni- 
versity. Last year the first Arab co-ed in 
University history graduated and went 
off on an Israel scholarship to the U.S. 
This year there are two girls, one an 
apprentice druggist, the other with 
ambitions to become an interpreter. If 
the roster of Arab university women for 
the next few years goes on multiplying 
in this geometric progression, Israel’s 
impact on backward Arab social pat- 
terns here and beyond the frontiers 
could be enormous... 


JEWIsH-ARAB students’ club is get- 
A ting underway. It has already pro- 
moted a hike among the Little Triangle 
villages. There will be courses in folk 
and ballroom dancing, to get the Arab 
students to mix socially more. On the 
sober side, symposia about the Arab in- 
tellectual’s integration into the Israel 
community—and Israel’s integration in- 
to the Middle East. If the project clicks, 
its leaders say, they will try organizing 
it beyond the campus on a national 
scale. 
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Rabbi Bernard M. Casper, Dean of 
Students, has long been befriending the 
Arab students here in his own way, 
and making them feel at home. He 
helps them find rooms and jobs, uses 
his contacts to ease their comings and 
goings if they hail from border villages 
under military control, and encourages 
them to tell him their gripes, which of- 
ten are abundant. The Dean has begun 
an annual “coming-out” party for 
Arab freshmen, to present them to 
the faculty and older Arab students. 
This year, the third since Casper intro- 
duced the idea, the Arabs asked to put 
on the party themselves. It was held off 
campus in town. Some top administra- 
tive people were invited and 79 Arab 
students were on hand to greet them. A 
few short speeches by the older stu- 
dents, welcoming their juniors and tell- 
ing them about the University; some 
recitations of original poems in Arabic; 
tricks of magic; a display of delicate 
lithographs by an Arab boy who has 
been studying at the Bezalel Art 
School; sandwiches, cakes and tea. A 
heartwarming occasion—and a_ very 
distant cry from the themes dished 
up daily by Radio Cairo... 


LBERT OFUSU-ASIEDU, a young man 
from Ghana, has learned to speak 
Hebrew almost as fluently as his native 
Ashanti. Albert, aged 23, shares honors 
with several Ethiopians, Liberians, Ni- 
gerians, Burmese and Thailanders as 
the most exotic of HU undergraduates. 
His specialty is micro-biology, his aim 
a B.Sc. in Agriculture. He is here on a 
five-year Israel fellowship, which sup- 
plies free tuition and $120 cash month- 
ly for food, lodging, books, pocket 
money. He lives in Mrs. Teller’s do- 
main with a fellow-botanist. Back home 
he has five sisters, but is still girl-shy, 
though he never misses the regular 
week-end dance at the dormitory. “It 
just takes time to get used to the idea 
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that white girls are just people,” he 
explains. 

Back in 1957 Israel offered the new 
Republic of Ghana three “Independence 
Scholarships.” Albert turned up with 
18 other candidates in Accra for stiff 
exams set by the Ghana Education 
Ministry. He was the sole survivor. 

Because he knew not a word of the 
language in which all his University 
classes and lectures would be conducted, 
Albert arrived in Jerusalem six months 
before the 1958-59 academic term. He 
joined an ulpan, a school where you 
study Hebrew eight hours a day, talk 
nothing but Hebrew with other stu- 
dents, and do this for four months 
without a break. “The first few weeks 
I was stone-mute half the time and 
scared all the time. Then, one day, 
suddenly, I heard myself talking He- 
brew. And I’ve been talking it, always 
a little better, ever since,” he explains. 

In his ulpan, and later on campus, he 
met Jews from Morocco, Egypt, Bel- 
gium, Iraq, Rumania, Algeria and even 
India. “It’s like being on a continuous 
world tour. I’m getting an education 
about peoples, places, ideas I never 
knew existed when I was a farmboy in 
Kumasi.” 

Albert felt a bit lonely at first in the 
campus hostel, with just one room-mate. 
“You see, back home nobody has even 
a separate flat. The whole family, with 
assorted relatives, lives in one big ram- 
bling house with open rooms. We’re 
just not used to doors. At boarding 
school my ‘room’ had 80 bunks.” 

Private farms in Ghana, including his 
father’s small cocoa plantation, are too 
primitive to use the elaborate skills 
Albert is acquiring. So he expects after 
graduation to apply for a post on one 
of the Ghana government farms, the 
only ones with modern equipment. 
“Like Israel, we are an undeveloped 
country. But unlike Israel we have a 
bad shortage of specialists. That’s why 
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my scholarship at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity is the chance of a lifetime...” 


HE EFFICIENCY HATCHET is lopping 
T off the heads of quite a few watch- 
men and sweepers. This is part of the 
budgetary pinch, which is sharp. Worse, 
allocations are being cut for research. 
I hear grumblings in the science de- 
partments. Worst, space is getting tight- 
er as the country grows. A statistical 
survey is trying to estimate how much 
pressure will be put on University fa- 
cilities by the steady rise in high school 
graduates, new immigrants who want a 
higher education, and the State’s de- 
mand for trained people. Even last 
year, of 160 applicants to the School of 
Agriculture, only 90 got in, despite the 
need for agronomists and farm instruc- 
tors. Physics, chemistry and biology also 
turned people away, not because they 
were unqualified but because of short 
funds. With the Medical school now 
going up at Kin Karem and the three 
Ag buildings rising at Rehovoth, there 
will be more space—but will there be 
enough extra money to carry a heavier 
student body? 

University spokesmen contend no 
other Israel institution has expanded 
so much with so little budgetary in- 
crease. The 1958/59 budget was only 
6.5 percent over the year before. The 
prevailing view is that, apart from a 
bigger effort by the Friends, more help 
will have to come from the Govern- 
ment. This has already gone up hugely, 
it is admitted. The Government's grant 
has increased from 8.8 percent of total 
expenditure in 49/50 to 48.7 percent. 
But meanwhile the University has had 
to find 15 times more money! Much as 
they dislike its implications, HU finan- 
ciers feel that henceforth 50 percent 
or more of the budget ought to come 
from the State.... 

Such income needs and resources are 
a far cry from early University days, 
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when Magnes, almost singlehandedly, 
met the bills by confidently calling on 
his small personal circle of friends, 
mostly from his American days and 
mostly non-Zionists. It became increas- 
ingly evident, as the University grew, 
that fund-raising would have to seek 
far beyond the few noble and finan- 
cially stout spirits who revered Magnes. 
It was the latter, under Magnes’ inspira- 
tion, who organized the first Society of 
Friends of the Hebrew University in 
New York in 1925. That year an English 
Society, considerably less affluent than 
the American but adorned with distin- 
guished names, was also born. In the 
Thirties similar societies burgeoned 
among European Jewish communities. 
After these were decimated by World 
War II, except for Switzerland and 
Scandinavia, the larger part of the 
burden—always second to that of the 
more populous and prosperous Ameri- 
can community—was shouldered by 
Friends in England, South Africa, 
Latin America, Canada and Australia. 
Today there are thirty such societies. 

After 1948, the University could no 
longer depend so heavily on private 
sources from abroad. The extraordinary 
costs of separation from Scopus, plus 
the phenomenal expansion in so many 
areas of instruction and research and 
in the need of the new State for better- 
grade personnel, demanded the discov- 
ery of new funds. Some of it was forth- 
coming in new and usually regular 
grants from such groups as Hadassah, 
Histadrut, the JDC and the U.S. Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. The 
Agency boosted its annual contribution. 
But, logically and inevitably, the State 
has had to become HU’s largest single 
reservoir of funds, for loans as well as 
grants. 

I notice some uneasiness in high 
circles over the perils possibly lurking 
in the government’s becoming a “‘major- 
ity stockholder.” These qualms do not 
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arise from any action by the govern- 
ment to date. Nevertheless, academi- 
cians here, like their compeers worth 
their salt anywhere in the world, are 
staunch advocates of untrammelled aca- 
demic freedom. As such, they would 
prefer, if they could, to avoid growing 
too dependent on the State, even one 
which has hitherto been so correct. 
Weizmann himself, long ago in 1947 
when he spoke to the assembled pro- 
fessors and students at the opening of 
that academic year, drew the bedrock 
line: “It [the University] is an auton- 
omous body, independent of both the 
State and the Church .. . a dissident, 
separate from the community.... The 
University cannot yield, whatever be 
the majority vote, its freedom of science, 
thought and speech...” 


TUDENTS in Jerusalem are older 
S (average freshman age is 20; nearly 
all have already done military service) , 
many are already married or get mar- 
ried while still undergraduates, they’re 
all in a hurry to finish as well as they 
can, take their degree and get on with 
the business of living, and no nonsense. 
The only thing that has aroused them 
lately was, characteristically, a rise in 
tuition fees. A Supreme Court judge 
recommended the scale, the students 
protested, the Minister of Education 
backed the judge, the students went on 
strike for five days, but the Prime Min- 
ister and the Cabinet and the HU au- 
thorities stood firm, and the new rates 
were applied. Tuition at HU now is 
IL400 ($222) instead of IL 250 ($140). 
(According to last available figures in 
1958, around 500 students were helped 
with prizes ranging from IL200 to 
IL600 per year; 196 loans were given, 
amounting to more than IL43,000; 
over 1,200 students received an average 
IL100 exemption in tuition, repayable 
after graduation.) 

If anything, HU students are almost 
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too serious for their age—in these, their 
golden years of college life, as seen by 
this middle-aged American reporter 
who remembers his own campus days 
with fatuous melancholy and a nice 
warm feeling. There is no alumni or- 
ganization, no school team, no Univer- 
sity-wide social event. Once a year there 
is a Students’ Day in town, with a 
moderate amount of spoofing, but gen- 
erally their idea of a high time is to 
eat salami sandwiches in a cafe and sit 
around talking. For a long time, in- 
credibly, campus politics were the exact 
image of national politics: candidates 
for the Student Association ran as mem- 
bers of the national parties, on national 
issues quite irrelevant to student af- 
fairs. This was so silly that after a while 
virtually nobody voted except the can- 
didates. In 1958 a referendum decided 
that new-style elections would be held 
on a personal, non-party basis, with 
contestants representing different classes 
and schools—but elections were called 
off because of a lack of candidates. Last 
Spring, there were enough candidates, 
but the results were invalidated because 
the political parties came out with lists 
of recommended names—a violation of 
the new rules and their spirit. A second 
run in June went off better. Contestants 
competed in their own right. Though 
the “campaign” was apathetic and only 
about half of the eligible voters cast 
ballots, the delegates elected held a 
fairly lively Conference. Plans were 
made for a “students’ parliament” 
along Oxford-Cambridge lines which, 
for the first time in HU history, will 
hold organized debates and express in- 
dividual points of view. 


AROCHIALISM is a constant intellec- 
Pina threat in a small country, es- 
pecially one which fights daily for its 
existence. This is why, at the Hebrew 
University, emphasis was placed from 
the start on study of the liberal arts. 
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Even today, despite the worldwide 
trend toward science, the Humanities 
School is only 100 students short of 
being the largest among HU’s six 
schools; Social Science and Economics, 
with 1,700 enrolled, stands first in a 
total registration of 6,800, including 
the newly consolidated Tel Aviv School 
of Law and Economics. But liberal 
studies are illiberally restrained if they 
are not illumined by a cosmopolitan 
light. For a time, in the early years 
of Independence, Israel’s foreign-ex- 
change shortages, insular pride in its 
accomplishments, and back-to-the-wall 
stance brought on the evils of a foreign- 
book shortage, a reluctance to issue exit 
visas, and a clamp on travel abroad— 
what Professor Leon Roth called ‘“vil- 
lage-pump patriotism.” 

Happily, these aberrations have been 
corrected by improved material condi- 
tions and increasing maturity. At HU, 
the bookshop in the Administration 
building bulges with works in foreign 
languages in all fields. Faculty members 
are constantly arriving or departing, 
encouraged by deliberate University 
policy to accept invitations from inter- 
national conferences, lecture or study at 
foreign universities, take sabbaticals or 
leaves of absence under generous terms. 
The result is that HU is startlingly 
a l'heure and repeatedly surprises visit- 
ing specialists from abroad. Even the 
graduate students know the obscure 
articles in far-off journals. 


DETECT some anxiety in certain pro- 
fessorial circles about the increasing 
number of candidates for the Bachelor 
degree. The rank is a relatively new 
departure here, first awarded in 1953. 
Last year nearly 200 won it. Is this too 
many, for a country the size of Israel? 
Is HU turning into a diploma mill? 
Actually, introduction of the B.A. 
marked an enormous academic mile- 
stone. HU’s first institutes—Jewish Stud- 
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ies, Chemistry and Microbiology—were 
purely for research. In earlier decades, 
when the University was just a dream, 
its chief popular appeal had been as a 
Jewish institution where young Jews 
could study without the barriers or 
quotas of Europe. But the founding 
fathers were divided. Some felt that 
nothing but research beginning at the 
doctoral level should be attempted. The 
infant University lacked the qualified 
personnel for even a partial curriculum; 
Hebrew was insufficiently developed (or 
even insufficiently familiar to the pro- 
fessors, mostly European-born) to be a 
language of instruction. Others believed 
teaching was as important as pure in- 
quiry, but even they felt that first an 
adequate faculty should be developed— 
and few argued that anything as “frivo- 
lous” as a B.A.—a foible of the English 
and the wild American West—should be 
put within reach. The conflict raged 
over professors as pure scholars vs. pro- 
fessors as moulders and shapers of 
other, younger but still pure scholars— 
never once over the shaping of just 
plain educated young people interested 
merely in taking some culture with 
them in their practical journey through 
life. 

In the end it was agreed that, when 
enough teaching facilities and talents 
had been accumulated, undergraduates 
might be admitted. This condition was 
considered achieved by 1928, after 
which the Humanities Faculty was es- 
tablished and its door thrown open—to 
prospective Masters of Arts. In 1931 
the first thirteen graduates received 
their M.A. In 1936 the first Ph.D. 
emerged. Science apparently being more 
formidable, undergraduate teaching was 
not ventured, in a new Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences, until 1931, and the first 
M.Sc. degrees not awarded until 1935. 

Even then, the chief impetus motiv- 
ating the learned faculties was that 
occasional contact with students might 
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sharpen one’s own researches and also 
develop future assistants and successors 
in such inquiries. When in 1949 stu- 
dents in uniform came flocking back 
from the war and HU’s great era of 
human expansion began, Humanities 
finally inaugurated—thanks largely to 
the earlier urging of rare spirits like the 
American-trained Dr. Magnes and Leon 
Roth—the revolutionary change of of- 
fering a three-year course for the B.A. 
The innovation was carefully ticketed 
as “experimental.” 

But the University, once having 
started to develop from the top down- 
ward, continued inevitably—headlong, 
some disgruntled kulturniks describe 
this descent—toward the mass bottom. 
Many young people lacked the time, 
funds or inclination to give up five 
years (the normal effort required for an 
M.A.). By 1954 undergraduates had in- 
vaded the Faculties of Science and Agri- 
culture, causing them to yield up the 
degrees of B.Sc. and even B.Sc.Agr. 
Today the campus is robustly overrun 
with apprentice “bachelors” of both 
sexes and all ages. 

To an “Anglo-Saxon” B.A., ex-gradu- 
ate student and instructor like myself, 
HU’s academic standards do not seem 
imperilled by debasement. The Ph.D. 
takes seven or eight years! The candi- 
date for it need not amass credits by 
exams, courses or even residence. But 
he must defend an ambitious disserta- 
tion against rigorous faculty attack— 
the whole faculty, not just his own com- 
mittee—in full-dress academic debate. 
The M.A. hopeful must also produce a 
thesis, and make himself highly compe- 
tent in two and sometimes three fields. 
It is almost as exacting as the American 
Ph.D. In fact, the high standards of the 
local M.A., left their lasting mark on 
Palestine’s secondary schools, which are 
generally much tougher than American 
high schools. Preparation for HU in- 
volves a national matriculation exam 
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of formidable severity. Success in it 
qualifies one for all sorts of higher-level 
posts in later life even without entry 
into the University. As for the B.A. 
candidate, even he must elect two 
major areas of study and specialize in 
them for at least three and usually 
four years. Unlike the American system 
of class attendance, big lectures, fre- 
quent tests, and collection of credits, 
HU procedures follow the more adult 
European system which stresses semi- 
nars, reading and independent individ- 
ual study. 

Just the same, the “European-minded” 
wing of the professoriat here tends to 
deplore the “vulgarization” of the B.A. 
Many teachers, consciously or absent- 
mindedly, still try to prod their charges 
into undergraduate efforts of “pure 
scholarship.” More important, some 
“non-Europeans” (i.e., “Anglo-Saxons) 
believe the B.A is wrongly becoming 
accepted as a “professional” degree by 
the outside community. This mistake, 
they say, diminishes the importance of 
the M.A., a genuinely professional de- 
gree, and reduces undergraduate inter- 
ests in further academic training. 


HE ECLECTIC FLAVOR distilled from 

HU’s varied Faculty origins is 
amusingly tasted in an institution like 
the Law School. There are hardly three 
teachers from the same country. As ex- 
Dean Levontin put it to me, “each of 
us has a different heritage of law. We 
follow no agreed system of instruction— 
nothing like your American case meth- 
od. Even the individual teacher fluctu- 
ates in his approach. I myself have 
given a course in private international 
law by the case method—and a course 
in property law by lecture...” Further- 
more, the law of the land itself is still 
a hodge-podge of systems: English, Ot- 
toman, Continental European tracing 
back to the Romans, and Jewish. Even 
the codification of this rich variety is 
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still largely to be done. Israel is still 
struggling for a synthesis between legal 
theory and legal practice. HU’s con- 
tribution is in the vital national inter- 
est: much of Israel’s population hails 
from latitudes scantily or not at all 
aware of the need for rule of law. There 
is more familiarity with government 
by person than with government by 
statute. A sense of legality and of the 
rule of law needs to be bred into the 
bone of the country—and its law schools 
are a prime instrument for the task... 


A bizarre facet of Israel’s legal mosaic 
is the special role of Jewish and Tal- 
mudic law. These are taught here not 
only as they are applied in the country— 
just on questions of personal status like 
marriage and inheritance—but as law- 
school “subjects” in their own right, 
with courses on Jewish contracts, torts, 
property and the rest. One part of the 
Faculty feels this should be intensified 
and developed. There is still a law on 
the books (from a 1922 Order in Coun- 
cil under the Mandate) that where a 
specific local law does not cover a situ- 
ation, the substance of the Common 
Law or rules of equity in force in Eng- 
land should apply here. If religious 
political leaders in Israel succeed in 
making Jewish law apply instead (as 
some of them have recently been ad- 
vocating) , then Jewish law would have 
to become a major area of study in this 
secular University... 


On the other hand, a strictly secular 
approach is de rigueur in HU’s Institute 
of Jewish Studies, which an outsider 
might mistakenly take to be a properly 
religious affair—illustrating once again 
the droll eclecticism on this campus. 


There is no department of Judaism 
in the Institute, Dr. Rabin advises me, 
no theology department at all! One 
reason is a fear that such a department 
might raise the hackles of Orthodoxy 
in the country. A better reason is that 
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Jewish religious history falls conven- 
iently into temporal segments. Biblical 
history takes care of Bible study, Tal- 
mudic history of Talmud study, medi- 
eval religious history of mysticism. 
Thus everyone avoids teaching any of 
these as theology. In England the study 
of theology is part of training for the 
Ministry. “Here,” says Rabin, “one goes 
to a Yeshiva for that.” It appears that 
a few Orthodox Israeli rabbis have 
studied at HU, but this is frowned upon 
by the local hierarchy and does not 
advance their careers. 

The refreshing thing is that Jewish 
studies at HU are approached from a 
secular point of view, as subjects in 
their own right rather than as doctrines. 

The whole gamut of attitudes is con- 
tained in the Faculty—Orthodox, Liber- 
al, Agnostic, uncommitted, disbeliev- 
ing. The teachers are united only by 
their common dedication to scholarship. 
As in the Humanities Philosophy De- 
partment, there is no narrow view, no 
“school” of thought which is being spe- 
cially inculcated. A Catholic University 
might seek to perpetuate Thomism, but 
here, if there is any design beyond pure 
learning, it is only—and vaguely—a de- 
sire to enhance Judaica as a source of 
Israeli and world Jewish inspiration. 


University self-rule is organized on 
semi-Continental lines here, with a 
brisk democratic spirit and, so far as 
an outer eye can detect, minimum fric- 
tion between academic and administra- 
tive worlds. In 1935 Judah Magnes’ post 
of Chancellor was abolished and his job 
divided roughly in two between a Rec- 
tor and a President. Since then the 
Rector has been elected by the Senate, 
composed of all the full professors and 
some spokesmen for the lesser ranks. 
The President is elected by the Board 
of Governors, made up of representa- 
tives from the University’s Friends 
abroad, world Jewish communities, 
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world Zionism and other elements. Be- 
cause the Board meets biennially, an 
Executive Council responsible to it 
manages University affairs, external and 
internal, on a consecutive interim basis. 
The Council has both academic and 
non-academic members, with Govern- 
ment representatives among the latter. 
The professorial Senate enjoys a fair 
amount of autonomy, subject to Coun- 
cil or Board control on matters of gen- 
eral policy. Felicitously, Rector and 
President for some years now have been 
combined in the genial person of Pro- 
fessor Mazar, Russian-born archaeolo- 
gist of substantial stature, discoverer of 
a site north of Tel Aviv with twelve 
tiered settlements of presumed Philis- 
tine origin. Mazar, now only 54, 
emerged first in 1952 as Rector, elected 
by the Senate for a two-year term. A 
year later, in 1953, the Board of Gov- 
ernors invited him to be President as 
well, for a four-year term. He has been 
steadily re-confirmed in both posts ever 
since... 


Social science at HU has come a long 
way from its obscure and scattered ori- 
gins to its present high estate in the 
handsome Eliezer Kaplan School of 
Economics and Social Sciences, com- 
memorating Israel’s first Minister of 
Finance. The relative slowness of this 
discipline’s emergence into full recog- 
nition was due in part to a sparseness 
of manpower available to practice and 
teach it. 

“The main block was mental,” avers 
one social scientist who is himself now 
heavily laden with academic honors and 
bibliographies. “The early Humanities’ 
Faculty felt that a solid foundation of 
Judaism, philosophy and Jewish 
‘thought’ should first be built. They 
had to swallow science right away, be- 
cause Weizmann and other powers were 
on hand to compel it. But economics 
was not part of the typical Jewish sage’s 
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horizon. It dealt with money-making, 
they said, and other sordid, applied 
matters—not with knowledge. When it 
finally was let through the door in the 
Thirties, therefore, it was taught not 
in its own right but as an appendage 
to history or philosophy, as a kind of 
‘finishing’ course.” 

Later on, according to some quarters, 
it appears that the newly recognized 
disciplines exhibited some of the same 
hostility toward even newer fields. A 
case in point was that of New York- 
born, brilliant (and pugnacious) Louis 
Guttman, U. of Minnesota Ph.D. in 
1942, associate professor at Cornell by 
1945, Director of the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research by 1947, Visit- 
ing Professor at Harvard in 1954, inter- 
nationally known long before then for 
his original techniques of “scale analy- 
sis” in measuring social attitudes, im- 
pacts and reactions—yet, his friends say, 
cold-shouldered by HU or offered posts 
here far below his obvious attainments 
until received as “‘visiting’” professor in 
1954 and given a full professorship fin- 
ally in 1955. The major reason for his 
long purgatory was allegedly the slow- 
ness of the sociologists to accept his re- 
duction of their “scientific” methods to 
quantitative measurement. “This was 
disagreeable,” one friend says, “because 
they preferred the philosophical, ana- 
lytic, intuitive, visionary aspect of s0- 
ciology. By transferring all this into a 
simpler technique, Guttman seemed to 
be degrading and simplifying sociology 
itself—so that everybody could learn it! 
The conservatives wanted a student 
first to do pure research and learn so- 
ciology’s ‘fundamentals’—the nature of 
‘the family’ and so on, before going 
into field studies where, according to 
Guttman, the proper selection of 
samples and their precise computation 
can accurately measure a mass of other- 
wise bulky data.” 
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MORE RECENT INSTANCE Of resistance 

was the case of Business Adminis- 
tration, which the Kaplan School in 
1956 proposed to add as a full-fledged 
department equal to the others already 
installed. One Biblical scholar arose 
at a Faculty conclave to cry, in effect, 


that “the day Business Administration - 


enters will be a black day for the He- 
brew University!” 

Again, the objection seemed to be 
that the subject was not “scholarly” 
but a mere set of techniques for the 
mere earning of profits. Argument 
raged over it for half a year until it 
was finally introduced as a project of 
I.C.A. (the American Point Four pro- 
gram) by contract with New York Uni- 
versity and the loan of some NYU pro- 
fessors to HU. The Kaplanites wanted 
Business Administration a fully-recog- 
nized discipline entitled to its own 
degrees; the Humanities stalwarts in- 
sisted that HU was not yet ready for 
such a professional school, that Business 
Administration was not “academic,” 
and that its disciples should get certifi- 
cates, not degrees, and be restricted to 
a narrow range of related subjects. ‘The 
final solution was an interim compro- 
mise: Business Administration would 
be merely one subject which upperclass- 
men might take for the ordinary B.A. 
or graduate students as one of the two 
subjects required for an M.A.—but no 
limit was placed on the freedom of its 
followers to take other courses wherever 
they pleased in the University. 

To be fair to the so-called conserva- 
tives, several points should be made. 
Business Administration has been op- 
posed elsewhere, including many U.S. 
universities (where it is often taught 
just by the economics department of the 
liberal arts college) and including Ox- 
ford and Cambridge (where it is not 
taught at all). At HU, where the Hu- 
manities are dominant, many felt that, 
as an applied or technical rather than 
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CAMPUS IN JERUSALEM 


strictly academic subject, Business Ad- 
ministration might be a proper area 
for some Israeli technical institute but 
not for a university which aspires to 
spiritual leadership of the nation and 
the Diaspora. 


CADEMIC RANKS at HU are much 
sm rigid than in America. To 
become an instructor here you must 
already be a proven scholar. Various 
departments have the money budgeted 
for acquiring badly needed instructors; 
they even have the candidates, some 
of them with impressive training 
abroad. But these will not be named 
to instructorships unless they can show 
not only a doctorate but some learned 
articles in print. Unlike the lowly 
instructor in the U.S., here the title 
is an accolade. One American who 
was an assistant professor back home 
had to content himself with a mere 
instructorship in Jerusalem. General 
Yigal Yadin, distinguished archaeol- 
ogist, had used archaeology to defeat 
the Arabs, and had made substantial 
scholarly contributions to the field in 
his own right, but was satisfied to take 
the title of Lecturer, one notch above 
instructor, when he left his top com- 
mand as Chief of Staff. Essentially, an 
HU lecturer is roughly equal to an 
assistant professor in America, and an 
HU associate professor to the average 
American full professor in terms of 
training and scholarly accomplishment. 

In the good old European tradition, 
the HU professor is heavy with achieve- 
ment. He sits majestically at the pin- 
nacle. And as in Europe, “The Profes- 
sor” here—with many hearty individual 
exceptions—is a bit on the ponderous 
side, tending to communicate mainly 
just with his peers in matters of schol- 
arly interest, an avoider of plain lan- 
guage, and anything but jocular. None- 
theless, I am convinced by direct 
contact with numbers of them that 
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they are as rich in learning as any 
top university estate anywhere, and 
richer than most in the variety of 
their background and experience. 
One’s status in the academic and 
administrative hierarchy at HU seems 
to be reflected by two unerring indices. 
First, whether your office contains a 
potted plant or shrub and, if so, the 
size of the pot and the height of the 
vegetation. Second, the speed and the 
quantity of the attention bestowed 
upon you by Yitzhak, the lone and 
massively energetic waiter who looks 
after “staff” patrons on the “restau- 
rant” side of Administration’s “serve- 
yourself” basement Cafeteria .. . 


ACULTY PROMOTIONS at HU are nor- 
F mally considered once every two 
years. They are a formidable affair. 
Appointment to the rank of lecturer 
and above is deliberated by a Com- 
mittee of five full professors and five 
laymen, with special panels of experts 
to assist them in each field. The judges 
have before them all the reports, esti- 
mates, bibliography and other objec- 
tive data relating to each candidate 
for advancement. Among these papers 
are opinions requested from five for- 
eign authorities, living abroad, in the 
nominee’s discipline. For promotion, 
he must usually have published in a 
foreign language and enjoy some rela- 
tive recognition abroad. The foreign 
scholars are invited to comment, not 
on his personality or teaching skill, 
but solely on the merit of his scholar- 
ship. “These opinions are not neces- 
sarily decisive,” I am advised by one 
of the learned judges, “but at least 
they make us think twice before voting 
an appointment or promotion. It’s a 
cumbersome system, I admit, but it 
reduces the dangers of nepotism or 
favoritism or personal antagonism. The 
foreign advice is particularly helpful 
because we are, after all, the only full- 
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scale university in a small country— 
and we don’t want to seem to be pro- 
moting ourselves .. .” 


HE LAST FACULTY member I saw be- 

fore going away was an American, 
who said: “I’ve been here three years 
now. In the beginning I was worried. 
It seemed to me that some of the pro- 
fessors regarded their students just as 
a nuisance, and that others simply 
didn’t know how to teach. I wondered 
if those huge buildings rising up all 
over weren’t an ostentatious luxury. 
Well, I’m not worried any more. This 
university is entitled to the finest edi- 
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fices—because it is in itself a great 
edifice of the spirit. Yes, the mechanics 
of teaching are still not as cultivated 
as they ought to be, at least for my 
taste. But there is a philosophy, a high 
standard of excellence in the apparatus 
of the mind, which are truly great. 
These men and women, by and large, 
would deserve honor in any country. 
Their research is genuine. Their stand- 
ards of scholarship are lofty. They 
emanate an _ intellectual leadership 
which unifies the University and embel- 
lishes the nation. I’m proud to be 
here, even as a very junior member of 
the firm...” 
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The Name 


By AHARON MEGGED 


RANDFATHER ZISSKIND lived in a little house in a southern suburb of 
the town. About once a month, on a Saturday afternoon, his grand- 
daughter Raya and her young husband Yehuda would go and pay 

him a duty visit. 

Raya would give three cautious knocks on the door (an agreed signal 
between herself and her grandfather ever since her childhood, when he 
had lived in their house together with the whole family) and they would 
both wait for the door to be opened. “Now he’s getting up,” Raya would 
whisper to Yehuda, her face glowing, when the sound of her grandfather’s 
slippers was heard from within, shuffling across the room. Another moment, 
and the key would be turned and the door opened. 

“Come in,” he would say somewhat absently, still buttoning up his 
trousers, with the rheum of sleep in his eyes. Although it was very hot he 
was wearing a yellow winter vest with long sleeves, from which his wrists 
stuck out—white, thin, delicate as a girl’s, as was his bare neck with its 
taut skin. 

After Raya and Yehuda had sat down at the table, which was covered 
with a white cloth showing signs of the meal he had eaten alone—crumbs 
from the Sabbath loaf, a plate with leavings of meat, a glass containing some 
grape-pips, a number of jars and so on—he would smooth the crumpled 
pillows, spread a cover over the narrow bed and tidy up. It was a small 
room, and the disorder which reigned in it aroused pity for the old man’s 
helplessness in running his home. In the corner was a shelf with two sooty 
kerosene cookers, a kettle and two or three saucepans, and next to it a 
basin containing plates, knives and forks. In another corner was a stand 
holding books with thick leather bindings, leaning and lying on each other. 
Some of his clothes were hanging over the backs of the chairs. An ancient 
walnut cupboard with an empty buffet stood exactly opposite the door. On 
the wall hung a clock which had long since stopped. 

“We ought to make Grandfather a present of a clock,” Raya would say 
to Yehuda as she surveyed the room and her glance lighted on the clock; 
but every time the matter slipped her memory. She loved her grandfather, 
with his pointed, white silky beard, his tranquil face from which a kind 
of holy radiance emanated, his quiet, soft voice which seemed to have 
been made only for uttering words of sublime wisdom. She also revered 
him for his pride, on account of which he had moved out of her mother’s 
house and gone to live by himself, accepting the hardship and trouble and 
the affliction of loneliness in his old age. There had been a bitter quarrel 
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between him and his daughter. After the death of Raya’s father the house 
had lost its grandeur and shed the trappings of wealth. Some of the antique 
furniture which they had retained, besides valuable objects, crystalware 
and jewels, the dim lustre of memories from the days of plenty in their 
native city—had been sold, and Rachel, Raya’s mother, had been compelled 
to support the home by working as a dentist’s nurse. Grandfather Zisskind, 
who had been supported by the family since he had come to the country, 
wished to hand over to his daughter his small capital, which was deposited 
in a bank. She was not willing to accept it. She was stubborn and proud 
like him. Then, after a prolonged quarrel and several weeks of not speaking 
to each other, he took some of the things in his room and the broken clock 
and went to live alone. That had been about four years ago. Now Rachel 
would come to him once or twice a week, bringing with her a bag full of 
provisions, to clean the room and cook some meals for him. He was no 
longer particular about expenses and did not even ask about them, as 
though they were of no more concern to him. 


“And now—what can I offer you?”’ Grandfather Zisskind would ask when 
he considered the room ready to receive guests. 


“There’s no need to offer us anything, Grandfather; we didn’t come for 
that,” Raya would say crossly. 


UT PROTESTS were of no avail. Her grandfather would take out a jar of 
fermenting preserves and put it on the table, then grapes and plums, 
biscuits and two glasses of strong tea, forcing them to eat. Raya would taste 
a little of this and that so as to please Grandfather, while Yehuda, for whom 
all these visits to the old man were unavoidable torment, and in whom the 
very sight of the dishes aroused disgust, would secretly indicate to her by 
pulling a sour face that he just could not touch the preserves. She would 
give him a placatory smile, stroking his knee. Grandfather meanwhile 
insisted, so again he would have to taste at least a teaspoonful of the sweet 
and nauseating stuff. 


Afterwards Grandfather would ask about all kinds of things. Raya did 
her best to make the conversation pleasant, in order to relieve Yehuda’s 
boredom. Finally would come what Yehuda dreaded most of all and on 
account of which he had resolved more than once to refrain from these 
visits. Grandfather Zisskind would rise, take his chair and place it next 
to the wall, get up on it carefully, holding on to the back so as not to fall, 
open the clock and take out a cloth bag with a black cord tied round it. 
Then he would shut the clock, get off the chair, put it back in its place, 
sit down on it, undo the cord, take out of the cloth wrapping a bundle of 
sheets of paper, lay them in front of Yehuda and say: 

“I would like you to read this.” 


“Grandfather,’—Raya would rush to rescue Yehuda in his distress—“‘but 
he’s already read it at least ten times .. .” 

But Grandfather Zisskind would pretend not to hear and would not 
reply, so Yehuda was compelled to read there and then the same essay, 
spread over eight long sheets in a large, somewhat shaky, handwriting, 
which he almost knew by heart. Its subject was a lament for Grand- 
father’s native town in the Ukraine which had been destroyed, and 
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all its Jews slaughtered, by the Germans. When he had finished, Grand- 
father would take the sheets out of his hand, fold them, sigh and say: 

“And nothing of all this is left. Dust and ashes. Not even a tombstone 
to bear witness. Imagine, of a community of twenty thousand Jews not 
even one survived to tell how it happened. . . . Not a trace.” 

Then out of the same cloth bag, which contained various letters and 
envelopes, he would draw a photograph of his grandson Mendele, who had 
been twelve years old when he was killed; the only son of his son Ossip, 
chief engineer in a large chemical factory. He would show it to Yehuda 
and say: 

“He was a genius. Just imagine, when he was only eleven he had already 
finished his studies at the conservatory for music, got a scholarship from 
the Government and was considered an outstanding violinist. A genius! 
Look at that forehead . . .” And after he had put the photograph back he 
would sigh and repeat, “Not a trace.” 


A strained silence of commiseration would descend on Raya and Yehuda, 
who had already heard these same things many times over and no longer 
felt anything when he repeated them. And as he wound the cord round the 
bag the old man would muse: “And Ossip was also a prodigy. As a boy he 
knew Hebrew well, and could recite Bialik’s poems by heart. He studied 
by himself. He read endlessly, Gnessin, Frug, Bershadsky. .. . You didn’t 
know Bershadsky; he was a good writer. . . . He had a warm heart, Ossip 
had. He didn’t mix in politics, he wasn’t even a Zionist, but even when they 
promoted him there he didn’t forget that he was a Jew. . . . He cailed his 
son Mendele, of all names, after his dead brother, even though it was 
surely not easy to have a name like that among the Russians. . . . Yes, he 
had a warm Jewish heart... .” 


He would turn to Yehuda as he spoke, since in Raya he always saw the 
child who used to sit on his knee listening to his stories, and for him 
she had never grown up, while he regarded Yehuda as an educated man 
who could understand someone else, especially seeing he held a Government 
job. 

Raya remembered how this change, as a result of which it seemed as 
if his mind were confused, had come about in her grandfather. When the 
war was over he was still sustained by the uncertainty and hoped for some 
news of his son, for it was known that very many had succeeded in escaping 
eastwards. Wearily he would visit all those who had once lived in his town, 
but none of them had received any sign of life from his relatives. Never- 
theless he continued to hope, for Ossip’s important position might have 
helped to save him. Later, when Raya came home one evening she saw 
him sitting on the floor with a rent in his jacket, and in the house they 
spoke in whispers, and her mother’s eyes were red with weeping. She, too, 
had wept at Grandfather’s sorrow, at the sight of his stricken face, and the 
oppressive quiet in the rooms. For many weeks afterwards it was as if he 
had imposed silence on himself. He would sit at his table from morning 


‘to night, reading and re-reading old letters, studying family photographs 


by the hour as he brought them close to his shortsighted eyes, or leaning 
backwards on his chair, motionless, his hand toucising the edge of the 
table and his eyes staring through the window in front of him, into the 
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distance, as if he were turned to stone. He was no longer the same talkative, 
wise and humorous grandfather who interfered in the house, asked what 
his granddaughter was doing, gave her moral instruction, tested her knowl- 
edge, proving boastfully like a child that he knew more than her teachers. 
Now he seemed to cut himself off from the world and entrench himself in 
his thoughts and his memories, which none of the household could pene- 
trate. Later, a strange perversity had got into him which it was hard to 
tolerate. He would insist that his meals be served at his table, apart, that 
they should not enter his room without knocking on the door, that they 
should not close the shutters of his window against the sun. When they 
transgressed these prohibitions he would flare up and quarrel violently 
with his daughter. At times it seemed that he hated her. 


HEN RayA’s FATHER DIED, Grandfather Zisskind did not show any 
Wésiens of grief, and did not even console his daughter. And when the 
days of mourning were past it was as if he had been restored to new life, 
and he emerged from his silence. But he did not speak of her father, nor 
of his son Ossip, but of his grandson Mendele. Often during the day he 
would mention him by name as if he were alive, and speak of him although 
he had seen him only on photographs; as though deliberating aloud and 
turning the matter over, he would talk of how the boy ought to be brought 
up. It was hardest of all when he started criticising his son and his son’s 
wife for not having forseen the impending disaster, for not ‘having rushed 
him away to a safe place, not having hidden him with non-Jews, not having 
tried to get him to Eretz Israel in good time. There was no reason in what 
he said, which would so infuriate Rachel that she would burst out with, 
“Oh, do stop! Stop it! I’ll go out of my mind with your foolish nonsense!” 
She would rise from her seat in anger, withdraw to her room, and after- 
wards, when she had calmed down, would say to Raya, “Sclerosis, apparently. 
Loss of memory. He no longer knows what he’s talking about.” 

One day—Raya will never forget this—-she and her mother saw that 
Grandfather was wearing his best suit, the black one, and under it a 
gleaming white shirt; his shoes were polished, and he had a hat on... . He 
had not worn these clothes for many months, and they were dismayed to 
see him. They thought that he had lost his mind. ““What holiday is it today?” 
her mother asked. “Really, don’t you know?” asked her grandfather. 
“Today is Mendele’s birthday!” Her mother burst out crying. Raya ran 
out of the house. 


After that, Grandfather Zisskind went to live alone. His mind, apparently, 
had become settled, except that he would frequently forget things which 
had occurred a day or two before, though he clearly remembered down 
to the smallest detail things which had happened in his town and to his 
family more than thirty years ago. Raya would go and visit him, at first 
with her mother and, after her marriage, with Yehuda. What bothered them 
was that they were compelled to listen to his talk about Mendele his grand- 
son, and to read that same lament for his native town which had been 
destroyed. 


Whenever Rachel happened to come there during their visit, she would 
scold Grandfather rudely. “Stop bothering them with your masterpiece,” 
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she would say, and herself remove the papers from the table and put them 
back in their bag. “If you want them to keep on visiting you, don’t talk 
to them about the dead. ‘Talk about the living. ‘They're young people and 
they have no mind for such things.” And as they left his room together 
she would say, turning to Yehuda so as to placate him, “Don’t be surprised 
at him. Grandfather’s already old. Over seventy. Loss of memory.” 

When Raya was seven months pregnant, Grandfather Zisskind had not 
yet noticed it in his absent-mindedness. But Rachel could no longer refrain 
from letting him share her joy and hope and told him that a great-grand- 
child would soon be born to him. One evening the door of Raya’s and 
Yehuda’s flat opened, and Grandfather himself stood on the threshold in 
his holiday clothes, just as on the day of Mendele’s birthday. This was the 
first time he had visited their flat, and Raya was so surprised that she hugged 
and kissed him as she had not done since she was a child. His face shone, 
his eyes sparkled with the same intelligent and mischievous light as in 
those far-off days before the calamity. When he entered he walked briskly 
through the rooms, giving them his opinion on their furniture and the 
arrangement of the flat, and joking about everything around him. He was 
so pleasant that Raya and Yehuda could not stop laughing all the time 
he was speaking. He gave no indication that he knew what was about to 
take place, and for the first time in many months he did not mention 
Mendele. 

“Ah, you naughty children,” he said, ‘‘is this how you treat Grandfather? 
Why didn’t you tell me you had such a nice flat?” 

‘How many times have I invited you here, Grandfather?” asked Raya. 

“Invited me? You ought to have brought me to you, dragged me by force!” 

“I wanted to do that too, but you refused.” 

“Well, I thought that you lived in some dark den, and I have a den of 
my own. Never mind, I forgive you.” 

And when he took leave of them he said: 

“Don’t bother to come to me. Now that I know where you're to be 
found and what a palace you have, I'll come to you . . . if you don’t throw 
me out, that is.” 

Some days later, when Rachel came to their home and they told her 
about Grandfather's amazing visit, she was not surprised, and said: 

“Ah, you don’t know what he’s been contemplating during all these days, 
ever since I told him that you’re about to have a child. . . . He has one 
wish—that if it’s a son—it should be named .. . after his grandson.” 

“Mendele?” exclaimed Raya, and involuntarily burst into laughter. 
Yehuda smiled as one smiles at the fond fancies of the old. 

“Of course I told him to put that out of his head,” said Rachel, ‘“‘but 
you know how obstinate he is. It’s some obsession which has got into him 
and he won't think of giving it up. Not only that, but he’s sure that you'll 
willingly agree to it, and especially you, Yehuda.” 

Yehuda shrugged his shoulders. “Crazy. The child would be unhappy 
all his life.” 

“But he’s not capable of understanding that,” said Rachel, and a note 
of apprehension crept into her voice. 

Raya’s face grew solemn. 
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“We have already decided on the name,” she said. “If its a girl she’ll be 
called Osnath, and it it’s a boy—Ehud.” 
Rachel did not like either name. 


HE MATTER of the name became almost the sole topic of conversation 

between Rachel and the young couple when she visited them, and it 
infused gloom into the air of solemn expectancy which filled the house. 

Rachel, midway between generations, was of two minds about the 
matter. When she spoke to her father she would scold and contradict him, 
flinging at him all the arguments that she had heard from Raya and Yehuda 
as though they were her own, but when she spoke to the children she 
sought to induce them to meet his wishes, and would bring down their 
anger on her head. As time went on, the matter of the name, to which 
in the beginning she had attached little importance, became a kind of 
mystery, concealing something fore-ordained, fearful and pregnant with 
life and death. The fate of the child itself seemed in doubt. In her inner- 
most heart she prayed that Raya give birth to a daughter. 

“Actually, what’s so bad about the name Mendele?” she asked her 
daughter. “It’s a Jewish name like any other.” 

“What are you talking about, Mother’—all Raya’s being rebelled—‘‘a 
Ghetto name, ugly, horrible! I wouldn’t even be capable of letting it cross 
my lips. Do you want me to hate my child?” 

“Oh, you won’t hate your child. At any rate, not because of the name...’ 

“I should hate him. It’s as if you’d told me that my child would be born 
with a hump! And anyway—why should I? What for? 

“You have to do it for Grandfather’s sake,” Rachel said quietly, although 
she knew that she was not speaking the whole truth. 

“You know, Mother, that I am ready to do anything for Grandfather,” 
said Raya. “I love him, but I am not ready to sacrifice my child’s happiness 
on account of some superstition of his. What sense is there in it?” 

Rachel could not explain the “sense in it’ rationally, but in her heart 
she rebelled against her daughter’s logic which had always been hers too 
and now seemed to her very superficial, a symptom of the frivolity afflicting 
the younger generation. Her old father now appeared to her like an ancient 
tree whose deep roots suck up the mysterious essence of existence, of which 
neither her daughter nor she herself knew anything. Had it not been for 
this argument about the name, she would certainly never have got to 
meditating on the transmigration of souls and the eternity of life. At night 
she would wake up covered with cold sweat. Hazily she recalled frightful 
scenes of bodies of naked children, beaten and trampled under the jack- 
boots of soldiers, and an awful sense of guilt oppressed her spirit. 

Then Rachel came with a proposal for a compromise: that the child 
be named Menachem. A Hebrew name, she said; an Israeli one. By all 
standards. Many children bore it, and it occurred to nobody to make fun 
of them. Even Grandfather—she said—had agreed to it after much urging. 

Raya refused to listen. 

“We have chosen a name, Mother,” she said, “which we both like, and 
we shan’t change it for another. Menachem is a name which reeks of old 
age, a name which for me is connected with sad memories and people I 
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don’t like. Menachem you could call only a boy who is short, weak and not 
goodlooking. Let’s not talk about it any more, Mother.” 

Rachel was silent. She almost despaired of convincing them. At last she 
said: 

“And are you ready to take the responsibility of going against Grand- 
father’s wishes?” 

Raya’s eyes opened wide, and fear was reflected in them: 

“Why do you make such a fateful thing of it? You frighten me!” she 
said, and burst into tears. She began to fear for her offspring as one fears 
the evil eye. 

“And perhaps there is something fateful in it . . .” whispered Rachel 
without raising her eyes. She flinched at her own words. 

“What is it?” insisted Raya, with a frightened look at her Mother. 

“I don’t know .. .” she said. “Perhaps all the same we are bound to 
retain the names of the dead . . . in order to leave a remembrance of 
them. ...” She was not sure herself whether there was truth in what she 
said or whether it was merely a stupid belief, but her father’s faith was 
before her, stronger than her own doubts and her daughter’s simple and 
understandable opposition. 

“But I don’t always want to remember all those dreadful things, Mother. 
It’s impossible that this memory should always hang about this house and 
that the poor child should bear it!” 

Rachel understood. She, too, heard such a cry within her as she listened 
to her father talking, sunk in memories of the past. As if to herself she 
said in a whisper: 

“I don’t know .. . at times it seems to me that it’s not Grandfather 
who’s suffering from loss of memory, but we. All of us.” 


BOUT Two WEEKS before the birth was due, Grandfather Zisskind ap- 
A peared in Raya’s and Yehuda’s home for the second time. His face 
was yellow, angry, and the light had faded from his eyes. He greeted them, 
but did not favor Raya with so much as a glance, as if he had pronounced 
a ban upon the sinner. Turning to Yehuda he said, “I wish to speak to you.” 

They both went into the inner room. Grandfather sat down on the chair 
and placed the palm of his hand on the edge of the table, as was his wont, 
and Yehuda sat, lower than he, on the bed. 

“Rachel has told me that you don’t want to call the child by my grand- 
child’s name,” he said. 


“Yes...” said Yehuda diffidently. 
“Perhaps you'll explain to me why?” he asked. 
“We...” stammered Yehuda, who found it difficult to face the piercing 


gaze of the old man. “The name simply doesn’t appeal to us.” 

Grandfather was silent. Then he said, “I understand that Mendele doesn’t 
appeal to you. Not a Hebrew name. Granted! But Menachem—what’s wrong 
with Menachem?” It was obvious that he was controlling his feelings with 
difficulty. 

“It’s not...” Yehuda knew that there was no use explaining; they were 
two generations apart in their ideas. “It’s not an Israeli name .. . it’s from 
the Golah.” 
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“Golah,” repeated Grandfather. He shook with rage, but somehow he 
maintained his self-control. Quietly he said, ““We all come from the Golah. 
I, and Raya’s father and mother. Your father and mother. All of us.” 

“Yes ...” said Yehuda. He saw resentfully that he was being dragged 
into an argument which was distasteful to him, particularly with this old 
man whose mind was already not quite clear. Only out of respect did he 
restrain himself from exclaiming, “Yes, but we were born in this country. 
That's different. 

Grandfather Zisskind looked at him contemptuously. Before him he saw 
a wretched boor, an empty vessel. 

“You, that is to say, think there’s something new here,” he said, “that 
everything that was there is past and gone. Dead. Without sequel. That 
you are starting everything anew.” 

“I didn’t say that. I only said that we were born in this country...” 

“You were born here. Very nice . . .” said Grandfather Zisskind with 
rising emotion. ‘So what of it? What’s so remarkable about that? In what 
way are you superior to those who were born there? Are you cleverer than 
they? More cultured? Are you greater than they in Torah or good deeds? 
Is your blood redder than theirs?” Grandfather Zisskind looked as if he 
would wring his neck. 

“I didn’t say that either. I said that here it’s different . . .” 

Grandfather Zisskind’s patience with idle words was exhausted. 

“You good-for-nothing!” he burst out in his rage. “What do you know 
about what was there? What do you know of the people that were there? 
The communities? The cities? What do you know of the life they had there?” 

“Yes,” said Yehuda, his spirit crushed, “but we no longer have any ties 
with it.” 

“You have no ties with it?” Grandfather Zisskind bent towards him. 


His lips quivered in fury, “With what .. . with what do you have ties?” 
“We have . . . with this country,” said Yehuda and gave an involuntary 
smile. 


“Fool!” Grandfather Zisskind shot at him. “Do you think that people 
come to a desert and make themselves a nation, eh? That you are the first 
of some new race? That you’re not the son of your father? Not the grandson 
of your grandfather? Do you want to forget them? Are you ashamed of 
them for having had a hundred times more culture and education than 
you have? Why . . . why, everything here’’—he included everything around 
in the sweep of his arm—“is no more than a puddle of tapwater against 
the big sea that was there! What have you here? A mixed multitudel 
Seventy languages! Seventy distinct groups! Customs? A way of life? Why, 
every home here is a nation in itself, with its own customs and its own 
names! And with this you have ties, you say...” 

Yehuda lowered his eyes and was silent. 

“T’ll tell you what ties are,” said Grandfather Zisskind calmly. ‘““Ties are 
remembrance! Do you understand? The Russian is linked to his people 
because he remembers his ancestors. He is called Ivan, his father was called 
Ivan and his grandfather was called Ivan, back to the first generation. 
And no Russian has said: From today onwards I shall not be called Ivan 
because my fathers and my fathers’ fathers were called that; I am the first 
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of a new Russian nation which has nothing at all to do with the Ivans. 
D’you understand?” 


“But what has that got to do with it?” Yehuda protested impatiently. 
Grandfather Zisskind shook his head at him. 

“And you—you’re ashamed to give your son the name Mendele lest it 
remind you that there were Jews who were called by that name. You 
believe that his name should already be wiped off the face of the earth. 
That not a trace of it should remain. . .” 

He paused, heaved a deep sigh and said: 

“O children, children, you don’t know what you’re doing. . . . You're 
finishing off the work which the enemies of Israel began. They took the 
bodies away from the world, and you—the name and the memory. . . . No 
continuation, no evidence, no memorial and no name. Not a trace .. .” 


And with that he rose, took his cane and with long strides went towards 
the door and left. 


HE NEW-BORN CHILD was a boy and he was named Ehud, and when 
he was about a month old, Raya and Yehuda took him in the 
perambulator to Grandfather’s house. 

Raya gave three cautious knocks on the door, and when she heard a 
rustle inside she could also hear the beating of her anxious heart. Since 
the birth of the child Grandfather had not visited them even once. “I’m 
terribly excited,” she whispered to Yehuda with tears in her eyes. Yehuda 
rocked the perambulator and did not reply. He had long been indifferent 
to what the old man might say or do. . 

The door opened, and on the threshold stood Grandfather Zisskind, his 
face weary and wrinkled. He seemed to have aged. His eyes were sticky 
with sleep, and for a moment it seemed as if he did not see the callers. 

“Shabbat Shalom, Grandfather,” said Raya, much moved. It seemed 
to her now that she loved him more than ever. 

Grandfather looked at them as if surprised, and then said absently, 
“Come in, come in.” 

“We've brought the baby with us!” said Raya, her face shining, and 
her glance travelled from Grandfather to the infant sleeping in the 
perambulator. 

“Come in, come in,” repeated Grandfather Zisskind in a tired voice. 
“Sit down,” he said as he removed his clothes from the chairs and turned 
to tidy the disordered bedclothes. 

Yehuda stood the perambulator by the wall and whispered to Raya, 
“It’s stifling for him here.” Raya opened the window wide. 

“You haven’t seen our baby yet, Grandfather!” she said with a sad smile. 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Grandfather, shuffling over to the shelf, from 
which he took the jar of preserves and the biscuit tin, putting them on 
the table. 

“There’s no need, Grandfather, really there’s no need for it. We didn’t 
come for that,” said Raya. 

“Only a little something. I have nothing to offer you today .. .” said 
Grandfather in a dull, broken voice. He took the kettle off the kerosene 
cooker and poured out two glasses of tea which he placed before them. 


” 
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Then he too sat down, said “Drink, drink,” and softly tapped his fingers 
on the table. 

“I haven’t seen Mother for several days now,” he said at last. 

“She’s busy .. .” said Raya in a low voice, without raising her eyes to 
him. “She helps me a lot with the baby .. .” 

Grandfather Zisskind looked at his pale, knotted and veined hands 
lying helplessly on the table; then he stretched out one of them and said 
to Raya, “Why don’t you drink? The tea will get cold.” 

Raya drew up to the table and sipped the tea. 

“And you—what are you doing now?” he asked Yehuda. 

“Working as usual,” said Yehuda, and added with a laugh, “I play with 
the baby when there’s time.” 

Grandfather again looked down at his hands, the long thin fingers of 
which shook with the palsy of old age. 

“Take some of the preserves,” he said to Yehuda, indicating the jar 
with a shaking finger. “It’s very good.” 

Yehuda dipped the spoon in the jar and put it to his mouth. 

Silence reigned. It seemed to last a very long time. It was hot in the 
room, and the buzzing of a fly could be heard. 

Suddenly the baby burst out crying, and Raya started from her seat and 
hastened to quiet him. She rocked the perambulator and crooned, “Quiet, 
child, quiet, quiet . . .” 

Even after he had quieted down she went on rocking the perambulator 
to and fro. 

Grandfather Zisskind raised his head and said to Yehuda in a whisper: 

“You think it was impossible to save him . . . it was possible. They had 
many friends. Ossip himself wrote to me about it. The manager of the 
factory had a high opinion of him. The whole town knew them and loved 
them. . . . How is it they didn’t think of it...” he said, touching his fore- 
head with the palm of his hand. “After all, they knew that the Germans 
were approaching. . . . It was still possible to do something . . .” He stopped 
a moment and then added, “Imagine that a boy of eleven had already 
finished his studies at the Conservatory—wild beasts!”” He suddenly opened 
eyes filled with terror at Yehuda. ‘Wild beasts! To take little children and 
put them into wagons and deport them .. .” | 

When Raya returned and sat down at the table, he stopped and became 
silent, and only a heavy sigh escaped from deep within him. 

Again there was a prolonged silence, and as it grew heavier Raya felt 
the oppressive weight on her bosom increasing till it could no longer be 
contained. Grandfather sat at the table taping his thin fingers, and along- 
side the wall the infant lay in his perambulator, and it was as if a chasm | 
gaped between a world which was passing and a world that was born. It 
was no longer a single line to the fourth generation. The aged father did 
not recognize the great-grandchild. 

Grandfather Zisskind got up, took his chair and pulled it up to the 
clock. He climbed on it to take out his documents. 

Raya could no longer stand the oppressive atmosphere. 

“Let’s go,” she said to Yehuda in a choked voice. 
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“Yes, we must go,” said Yehuda, and rose from his seat. ‘““We have to 
go,” he said loudly as he turned to the old man. 

Grandfather Zisskind held the key of the clock for a moment more, then 
he let his hand fall, grasped the back of the chair and got down. 

“You have to go...” he said in a monotone. He spread his arms out 
helplessly and accompanied them to the door. 

When the door had closed behind them the tears flowed from Raya’s 
eyes. She bent over the perambulator and pressed her lips to the baby’s 
chest. At that moment it seemed to her that he was in need of pity and of 
great love, as though he were alone, an orphan in the world. 











“Here is the first chapter of something that should turn into an 
autobiography of sorts,” is how Maurice SAMUEL describes the fol- 
lowing odyssey into a familliar and now-vanished past. In future 
issues we hope to publish subsequent installments, 


Uncle 


Berel, 


The Virgilian Tailor 


By MAURICE SAMUEL 


F LATE I have developed a 
variety of forgetfulness which 
has a curious three-stage tech- 

nique. In the morning I'll be thinking 
of someone, a friend or relative with 
whom I used to spend a good deal of 
time years ago; the face, the postures, 
the opinions and other peculiarities 
are as vivid as if I had just parted from 
him; I know who he is, I can repeat 
conversations with him, but I can’t 
for the life of me put my tongue to 
his name. I let it go; then after an 
interval I find myself saying: “What 
was I remembering with such exasper- 
atingly incomplete clearness this morn- 
ing? A book? A scene? A smell? A 
song?” Again I am baffled. Then in 
the evening I am haunted by the echo 
of an unidentifiable discomfort. What 
was it that bothered me earlier in the 
day? An unpleasant encounter? A piece 
of bad news? A neglected duty? Nothing 
remains now but this uneasiness, which 
may or may not disappear of itself. 

If it does not, if it recurs and persists 
long enough, the reverse process sets 
in, and once this begins it is very rapid, 
almost instantaneous, and complete. 
“Good heavens! What bothered me was 
a recollection that had slipped away 
from me! Of course! That face! That 
walk!” And the momentum carries me 
into the name as well. If there is some 
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particular object which has triggered 
the reverse process (like Proust’s biscuit 
dipped in tea, or his wobbly flagstone) 
I am unaware of it. The origin of the 
chain reaction remains hidden. 

All sorts of persons, incidents and 
places have been the subject of this 
experience, and taking it to be one 
of the necessary concommitants of the 
middle sixties I have greeted it with 
resignation and examined it with in- 
terest. But when, the other day, it hap- 
pened to be my long-dead uncle Berel 
who thus appeared before me and 
passed from namelessness into noth- 
ingness, to be flashed back into me, 
name and all, I said: ““Who knows what 
tricks my memory will be up to next? 
I must start putting it all on paper.” 

So there he is, uncle Berel, my 
mother’s brother, Berel Acker, the tai- 
lor, who does very little real tailoring, 
making most of his living, such as it 
is, from repairing, cleaning and press- 
ing. I usually see him in profile, at his 
work table in front of the window 
looking out north on East Fifteenth 
street, between First and Second Ave- 
nues, while I sit at his right, and we 
carry on long conversations which on 
his side are punctuated by what are 
known as Bronx cheers. He is in the 
late forties; he has a squat figure, a 
round, wrinkled face with Tartar 
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cheekbones and large, overhanging 
moustaches. He chews an unlit cigar 
stump, and his brown little eyes 
twinkle when he turns to make a 
point. The Bronx cheers are not de- 
risive; they are not directed at any 
idea passing between us; they are 
detached, modest, mechanical and 
professional; he produces them by 
taking a big sip of water from a glass 
on his left and, with a circular flourish 
of his bowed white head spraying from 
between pursed lips the skirt or pants 
he is pressing by hand. He ought to 
have a pressing machine, but for various 
reasons he has never managed to save 
up the price; and among these reasons 
is an admitted disquiet of soul in the 
presence of a New World innovation 
which would sever another bond be- 
tween him and the good old days in 
Rumania, where he was born and 
grew up. 

There is a constant tug of war be- 
tween uncle Berel and me. He wants 
to talk about the things he thinks I 
know, I want to hear him on the things 
I know he knows. He would like me 
to clarify to him once for all how they 
measure the circumference of the earth 
and the earth’s distance from the sun; 
or how one can reconcile the obvious 
uncertainty of man’s life with the ob- 
vious solvency of insurance companies. 
I keep steering him toward the details 
of his occupation and his memories of 
Rumania. 


NCLE BEREL is a mixture of shrewd 
U realism and uncontrollable sen- 
timentality. He is a meditative man 
irom two consecutive and contradictory 
causes. His wife (I barely got to know 
her, she died soon after my arrival in 
America) was homicidally talkative and 
threw him back on himself; now he is 
a widower and much alone. He is a 
keen observer and a close reasoner; 
he would have made a good novelist; 
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but he never got more than a cheder 
education, has never made any formal 
improvement on it, and his only lan- 
guages are Yiddish and Rumanian. 
When I suggest that he could write 
another Sartor Resartus, and explain 
that it is a sort of philosophy of clothes, 
he says: “Beh! A philosophy of shmat- 
tes, rags, maybe, if I were a writer like 
you.” For I am already a writer, a 
fact still unknown to periodicals and 
publishers. 

“Very good, uncle Berel! A philoso- 
phy of old clothes. There have been 
so many Jewish old clo’ men, it’s a 
tradition.” 

“Maybe you're having a little joke 
with me,” he answers, and I shake my 
head in sincere denial. “And yet what 
I do here is no small matter. Here 
comes an old suit, a beggar, a scare- 
crow, fit for the garbage-can; I take 
nothing in my hand, as you might say, 
just a spit of water and a hot iron. 
I neither add to the cloth nor subtract 
from it, I make a flipflop with the iron, 
and hopla! There’s your suit, a regular 
gentleman, not to tbe recognized! A 
resurrection for the sleeper in the dust, 
as the siddur says. And the things I 
learn about customers, even if they 
don’t show themselves but send their 
rags in. Oh, ho, the things I learn. 
Black coffeebeans in the pants pockets 
—he chews them to cover his breath; 
he drinks, and he’s afraid of his wife; 
cigarette-ends in the vest pockets—a 
miserly soul; chewed toothpicks—nerv- 
ousness, bad manners, and close-set 
teeth. And the stains! A world of stains, 
inside and outside, from the lapels to 
the pants cuffs, and what they some- 
times tell you isn’t fit to be spoken of. 
Has your writer friend—” 

“Carlyle—” 

“Has he anything to say about that?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

He removes the cigar, draws a mouth- 
ful of water, and swoops down over 
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the table like a benevolent hawk. 
Emptied, he tries to switch to my field; 
if not a little lecture on Carlyle then 
something about the workings of ac- 
tuarial tables. But my Yiddish is de- 
fective, I am relearning it after years 
of alienation, and I never knew it 
except as a child’s language. I push 
him back to his old clothes. It turns 
out that in his own way he feels ac- 
tuarially, draws sound conclusions, 
and has formulated for himself Emer- 
sons Law of Compensation. 

He senses that his cleaning and press- 
ing store is an economic barometer. He 
points out that the intervals between 
successive pressings of Mr. Michaelson’s 
suits expand and contract with the 
daily takings in Mr. Michaelson’s gro- 
cery store, and these in turn are con- 
nected with the earnings of the oper- 
ators, cutters, hatmakers, and salesgirls 
on the block. When the diet is low in 
lox and high in potatoes, Mr. Michael- 
son’s suits lose heart and acquire lustre 
in longer absences; when lox is again 
in the ascendant, Mr. Michaelson’s 
suits pick up joi de vivre and come 
as often as every alternate Thursday. 

“I tell you,” says uncle Berel, “it is 
a marvelous world. I stand here and 
reckon it out. When people have no 
work they can’t have their clothes 
mended and pressed very often, and 
therefore I too earn less, which is only 
right. Good! You might think I am 
in danger of starving to death. Not 
at all! For if people have no jobs they 
can’t buy new clothes. So the suits and 
skirts grow older and older, and it 
has been cleverly arranged that the 
older they get the more often they need 
mending and pressing. The mind can’t 
look through the deepness of it all.” 


N ONE SUBJECT we are so hopelessly 
divided that we have dropped 
it by tacit consent. I am a newly 
converted—self-converted—Zionist. I am 
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sure we are going to have a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. Uncle Berel is 
immovably skeptical. The division, to 
change the figure, is an impasse. “Yes, 
we will.” “No, we won't.” “Why not?” 
“Beh, for one thing, they won't let 
us.” Who are they? Uncle Berel makes 
a gesture with the flatiron. “Every- 
body!” His skepticism is not hostile. 
When the issue was first raised between 
us he confessed to having dreamed 
dreams, but they faded away, or rather 
were suddenly extinguished. “Once 
upon a time, years and years ago, when 
Theodor Herzl—” he pronounced it 
“Todder’—“was alive, I thought for 
a moment, yes, maybe, a man who is 
received like that by kings and sultans 
—that must mean something. It was a 
sudden light, and it went out. He died. 
That’s the kind of luck we have. Now 
it’s farfallen, done for, not destined. 
Tremendous nations struggling for life 
and death” (it was the winter of 1914- 
15) “where do we Iddalech come in? 
I respect you, you’ve been to college, 
but on this matter, if you'll pardon 
me. . . . Who's going to lead us now?” 

I gave him names, which he shrugged 
off: “Do you call that a Herzl?” The 
greatest among the figures that were 
arising I did not mention, though I 
had met him more than once. My 
ignorance of the Zionist movement 
was extensive, I had no idea of the 
role Chaim Weizmann had played and 
was playing in it. The personal impres- 
sion he had made on me had been a 
mixed one. My first contact with him 
was at Manchester University, in the 
autumn of 1911. I went to him to enroll 
in one of his chemistry courses, and 
at the interview I was too nervous to 
retain a picture of the man. He ex- 
amined me briefly and suggested that 
I attend a few of his lectures. What 
remains clearest in my mind is my 
astonishment that a man who spoke 
English with such a heavy Russian- 
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Jewish accent should be a professor 
of chemistry. I was astonished not 
because I was thinking of academic 
discrimination, but because there was 
such an incongruity between Yiddish 
and chemistry. I couldn’t follow his 
lectures, and attributed it to the in- 
congruity. I changed over and took 
physics with Ernest Rutherford and 


his assistant Niels Bohr. Rutherford . 


spoke perfect English, of course, and 
if Niels Bohr didn’t, the accent wasn’t 
Jewish. Whether that made a good 
physics student of me is another 
question. There were, however, 
other grounds for my resistance to 
Weizmann’s personality. I met him 
once or twice at the house of the 
Hebrew teacher and writer Isaiah Was- 
silevsky (whom Louis Golding later 
romanticized into the figure of Mr. 
Emanuel). I was passing in those years 
through a tremendous muddle of intel- 
lectual phases, revolutionary, atheistic, 
Marxist internationalist. I was burst- 
ing with the Weltverbesserungswahn, 
and, Weizmann’s single-minded Zion- 
ism infuriated me. 

Certainly, he was impressive; and 
his English, for all its foreign accent, 
was as witty as he was urbane. Perhaps 
for this reason I found him all the 
harder to accept. How was I to guess 
that he would become one of the 
dominant influences of my life? I did 
not meet him again until 1922, when 
I was in the employ of the Zionist 
Organization of America, and the 
moment he set eyes on me he said, 
with a smile that went through and 
through me: “Of course, you’re the 
fellow I threw out of my chemistry 
class.” It wasn’t quite so, and he knew 
I knew it; but besides being flattered 
by the recognition, I was filled with 
admiration at his memory (which was, 
in fact, phenomenal). I am certain to 
this day that he was administering a 
friendly and facetious rebuke for my 
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early (mostly unspoken) rudenesses, 
and establishing a new relationship. 
I knew much more about him by 
then, but at the time of my discussions 
with uncle Berel in 1914 it could not 
have occurred to me that in the chem- 
istry teacher at Manchester Univer- 
sity another leader of Herzl’s stature 
was on the way. 


THINK Of uncle Berel as Virgilian 

because he was at a certain period 
my guide through various limbos of 
folk and family memories. I responded 
to them as a fascinated outsider; nearly 
half a century had to pass before those 
of the memories which I shared with 
him (I migrated from Rumania, where 
he was often a visitor at our home, 
at the age of five) became something 
more than disconnected little pictures 
and fused into a deep-toned, mysterious 
and magic totality. But when I was 
nineteen my childhood seemed to me 
to have been somebody else’s, and it 
is only recently that I feel it to be 
more visibly and palpably myself than 
it was then or during the intervening 
years. There was, to be sure, much talk 
at home about Rumania; uncle Berel, 
however, did not merely talk about 
the past; he conducted me into it. 

He had a ritual. Every Saturday 
night, whether his barometer stood at 
Fair or Foul, he went to a “service” 
at a certain little Rumanian Jewish 
restaurant on the East Side. (I have 
forgotten the name, and it surely closed 
its doors long ago.) It was nothing like 
Moskovitz’s famous rendezvous, then 
on Houston Street. The premises were 
a basement four steps below the dirty 
street level; there was no instrumental 
music; the prices were modest. Uncle 
Berel’s fellow-celebrants were all Ru- 
manian Jews, elderly tailors, shoe- 
makers, candy-store keepers, machinists, 
pressers, who knew each other from 
of old by first name and the name of 
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the village or town of origin: Leibu 
of Macheen* and Itzik of Pickiniagu 
and Getzel of Barlad and Yossel of 
Bakau and Moishe of Glodorlui and 
Chaim of Podoturk and Mendel of 
Fokshan. Ostensibly—and as far as 
their consciousness went, genuinely— 
they assembled to eat karnatzlech, 
beigalech, mammaligge, and kachkevol, 
to drink what they called and ap- 
parently believed to be a Rumanian 
wine, and to play sixty-six and table- 
nette. They spoke Yiddish peppered 
with Rumanian phrases, and the con- 
versation reverted in rhythms to the old 
times. They remembered the Chismijui 
of Bucharest, and the Red Bridge of 
Yassi, and the shool of Vaslui. (But 
they said “sheel” for “shool”—I, having 
fixed my Yiddish among Lithuanian 
Jews, here in America, say “shool,” 
and “man” instead of “mon” and 
“vibe” instead of “vaab”: I sometimes 
even slip into “die” before “vibe’.) 
From time to time uncle Berel took 
me with him, and I enjoyed it intensely 
—as observer rather than as participant. 
To my uncommitted and unenchanted 
palate karnatzlech were only cigar- 
shaped rolls of chopped meat, over- 
spiced and underbroiled; beigalech 
(not to be confused here with beigel, 
defined by someone as “a doughnut 
dipped in cement”) were only meat 
pasties, mammaligge a cornmush cake, 
kachkevol a rank cheese, none of them 
particularly appetising. To uncle Berel 
and his cronies these foods were sanc- 
tities; it was not an ordinary eating 
and drinking; they ate and drank 
time, they smacked their lips over the 
pathos of distance and irretrievability; 
their taste-buds had transcended their 
neural functions, serving as ministrants 





* Here, as an act of piety, I reproduce the 
names phonetically, as I heard them, Macheen 
for Macin, etc. I have identified them on the 
map but cannot bring myself to distort them 
back into accuracy. 
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to the sweet melancholy of divided and 
uprooted souls. 

One would have thought that these 
emotions were associated with the 
exile’s vain longing for the land of 
his birth, with specific joys of a time 
and place, both mourned as lost 
forever. In uncle Berel’s case it was 
certainly nothing of the sort. He hated 
Rumania and never had a good word 
for it. He had grown up in a period 
of mounting Rumanian anti-Semitism. 
When he was a young man thousands 
of Rumanian Jews were being driven 
from the country by poverty and op- 
pression. Many who could not hire 
the simplest form of transportation— 
a horse and cart—had formed into 
large groups and had wandered west- 
ward on foot, begging their way. Uncle 
Berel had started out with one such 
group and had turned back; he became 
a tailor, made enough money to buy 
passage for himself and his small 
family as far as England, and later 
was helped on to America. Why did 
he, like the other frequenters of that 
restaurant, seem to hark back to a 
time of good eating and drinking in 
Rumania, of high living and content- 
ment? It was a psycho-optical illusion. 
These were the foods they had loved 
and had never had enough of; what 
they harked back to was simply their 
youth, for no matter how wretched 
one’s youth, one thinks of it with 
tenderness. 

Uncle Berel put up a fight against 
the illusion. “What black year is it,” 
he asked, “that makes me want td 
shed tears of love for Rumania when 
I hear a Rumanian song? Voloch gonef, 
who didn’t let a human being livel 
Voloch gonef, with his ‘Hey, Zhidan!’ 
and his ‘Don’t stand here’ and ‘Don’t 
go there.’” And once he flabbergasted 
me by an extraordinary outburst quite 
out of keeping with his native good 
humor. There was a fat woman enter- 
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tainer in this little restaurant. She 
sang Yiddish and Rumanian songs, 
without accompaniment; the former 
I understood and some, like “A Brieval- 
le der Mammen” and “Eli, Eli” were 
dreadful; others, from Goldfaden and 
the folk repertoire, were often beau- 
tiful. The Rumanian songs I did not 
understand, and why on that evening 
that particular Rumanian song did 
what it did to uncle Berel I have never 
learned. I was watching him and saw 
his eyes becoming moist. Suddenly he 
stood up, drew a fifty cent piece from 
his pocket, hurled it across the restau- 
rant and through the open door on 
to the steps, whence it bounced back 
with a shrill ringing. “Take it, kurveh!” 
shouted uncle Berel. The woman con- 
tinued to sing as she made for the 
coin, and uncle Berel sat down quiver- 
ing with resentment. 


E RESENTED Rumania’s inescapable 
| intrusion into his loving reveries. 
It was a parasitic intrusion, for once 
he was launched on a sentimental binge 
Rumania inevitably nicked in for an 
utterly unmerited place in the mood. 
He saw it and was unable to prevent 
it. He also chided himself, with the 
same clear-sighted impotence, for his 
disinclination toward a pressing ma- 
chine. He was a believer in progress, 
but his heart was stuck in the past; 
and what sharpened the tension was 
his view of Rumania as the very 
embodiment of willful backwardness 
and moral baseness. 

“A stinking land,” he said. “Not the 
land itself, which is lovely enough— 
such a year on us all!—but the people. 
No, not the people, the cham, the 
tzaran, the stupid mass, but the 
preetzim and the government, which 
keep them ignorant and brutish. Not 
for nothing did your mother carry on 
for years to make your father leave, 
so that you and your brothers wouldn't 
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have to be Rumanian soldiers. Ask 
your father what that meant.” 

I knew something about that, but 
there was an odd difference-in-agree- 
ment between my father’s way of 
telling it and uncle Berel’s. My father 
had served in a cavalry regiment called 
(as he pronounced it) the Rauooshoren. 
There were at home, in Manchester, 
two photographs of him in uniform, 
and in the tinted one he was mag- 
nificently mounted. He had risen to 
the rank of sergeant, a considerable 
achievement for a penniless Jew. As 
a child I had never been able to 
reconcile the dashing hero on horse- 
back with the rather grim and frus- 
trated shoemaker who was my father. 
The stories he told of his service were 
hair-raising, and if only half true more 
than justified my mother’s terrors and 
uncle Berel’s animadversions. The sav- 
agery of the non-coms toward the 
privates was equalled by the contempt 
of the officers for both. An unbridled 
sadism passed for discipline, and 
the quartermaster’s office was corrupt 
through all its levels, so that the uni- 
forms were rags and even the food, 
poor enough by regulation, was tamp- 
ered with. I grew up with the notion 
that the Rumanian army was a hell. 
It couldn’t have been as bad as that 
—and yet a strange incident interpo- 
lates itself at this point. 

I was in Paris, on leave, in the 
spring of 1919, waiting for my demo- 
bilization. Coming late one night out 
of the Rat Mort on the Boulevard 
Clichy, I was accosted under a lamp 
by two Rumanian officers. Their lips 
were rouged, their eyes ringed with 
mascara. I had the impression that 
they wore corsets. They said some- 
thing to me in Rumanian and I re- 
cognized an obscene word I had heard 
older people use. I started from them 
with such terror and loathing that 
they in turn started back from me and 
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made off, laughing vilely. I wanted 
them to know that I had understood 
them, and I also wanted to insult them. 
So I shouted after them: “Hey, Zhidan!”’ 
It was the only offensive Rumanian 
word I could think of. There may have 
been a second purpose, to the effect: 
“And you're the people who despise 
Jews and call them Zhidan!” 

With all his acknowledgement of the 
ghastly conditions in the Rumanian 
army my father, no doubt because he 
had come through unscathed and suc- 
cessful, remembered his soldier days 
with pride, almost affection. Perhaps, 
as in uncle Berel’s case, it was the 
automatic extension of an emotion to 
an overlapping and irrelevant area, 
that is, a conditioned reflex. At any 
rate, when England declared war on 
Germany in 1914, I, as a pacifist refused 
to join up; I also refused to remain in 
the country while others enlisted (con- 
scription did not come till two years 
later). In November I left for America. 
My father smiled sarcastically, my 
mother rejoiced; uncle Berel, for his 
part, approved whole-heartedly. 

In spite of his brief sojourn in 
England he lumped Europe as a whole 
more or less with Rumania, for was 
Russia any better and wasn’t England 
Russia’s ally? “Ich hob zei alle in d’rerd 
—they can all go to hell,” he said. “Let 
them break each other’s heads, they’ve 
always been at it, they always will be. 
You couldn’t have done a more sensible 
thing. I only wish that all the Jews 
could get out of it instead of slaughter- 
ing each other on opposing sides, mir 
nisht, dir nisht, because goyim like to 
fight.” 

In this respect I was, as already in- 
dicated, to prove a bitter disappoint- 
ment to uncle Berel, and to grieve my 
mother. When America entered the war 
in 1917 and the draft was instituted for 
all American citizens and for foreigners 
who had declared their intention to 
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become citizens, I at once took out my 
first papers so as to come in under the 
law. My absolute pacifism was by then 
much modified. I may also, by then, 
have had some forefeelings about Ger- 
many. I was willing to serve; I was not 
ready to volunteer in the regular army, 
where I would have felt ridiculous 
among professional soldiers. Uncle 
Berel was equally disgusted with 
America’s defection from commonsense 
and mine. It was beyond him. 

I was called up with the very first 
number—it was, I remember, eight 
hundred and something. I received my 
training at Camp Upton, and there 
uncle Berel, saddened but kindly, 
would visit me, always laden with 
gifts of salami—a hangover from his 
nightmares of the Rumanian army, 
and it was impossible to convince him 
that we were not only well-fed, but 
probably overfed. He looked in vain 
for an acceptable meaning in my de- 
cision. One Sunday afternoon I took 
him round the system of trenches we 
had dug, a replica of a section of 
the Western front, and were being 
trained to attack and defend. Uncle 
Berel looked long and earnestly, then 
turned to me and said: “These holes 
in the ground—you’re supposed to give 
your life to keep them in your pos- 
session.” “That’s roughly the idea.” 
“Vey, vey,” he mourned. “Can human 
lunacy go further? If the other man 
wants them so much that he’s ready 
to kill you for them, let him have 
them! Fool! Go away and dig yourself 
another set of holes.” 

Uncle Bere] trusted me to under- 
stand. He was laying down a general 
law: “If a man is ready to kill you for 
something you’ve got, give it to him.” 
So Epictetus says: “If a man covets 
your lamp the fault is with you for 
being the possessor of a lamp.” How 
then had uncle Berel once envis- 
aged, and how, as a youthful Zionist- 
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pacifist, had I envisaged the emergence 
of a Jewish homeland? The answer is, 
with a maximum of unrealistic Mes- 
sianism: A lot of Jews would realize 
that it was time to rebuild their 
country and would set out to do it; 
a lot of other Jews would help them; 
the nations of the world would ap- 
plaud: “Why, naturally! God bless 
you!” And the Arabs would be de- 
lighted: “Welcome! There’s plenty of 
room for both of us.” Sancta simpli- 
citas! But uncle Berel and I weren't 
the only ones, by a long way. 


N THE coursE of the decades the 
| things I learned about Rumania 
from and through uncle Berel, and 
those I heard about at home in Man- 
chester, and those that I myself recall 
have been submerged in the uniformity 
of that strange, submarine light that 
lies on all childhood memories. Trans- 
positions may have taken place. Things 
told may, by repetition, have acquired 
the intensity of things lived; things 
lived may have become confused with 
things told. 

The Jews of Rumania have, or used 
to have, a reputation as Lebejungen, 
weak in Jewish knowledge, much given 
to the world and the flesh, if not 
the devil. They, and to some extent 
Ukrainian Jews, also from a fat land, 
are contrasted with the lean, hungry, 
and intellectual Litvak. It may be an 
individual accident, my birth into a 
very low economic stratum, the family 
destiny, my mother’s temperament, 
but my own memories do not bear 
this reputation out. Rumania to me is 
sadness. In uncle Berel’s restaurant 
I once heard from the entertainer a 
song that had been a favorite with 
my mother, about the miseries of the 
Jewish conscript. I recall it very clearly: 


How many bitter tears my parents 
shed 
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Before they saw me grown to man’s 
estate; 

Now far from home I must lay down 
my head, 

The road is shut and bolted is the 
gate. 


So sing this song with me, my 
brothers dear, 

Your youth is gone, the happy time 
is done; 

When you have reached your first 
and twentieth year, 

The next three years you are King 
Carol’s son. 


Doleful enough words, and a doleful 
tune went with them, but even when 
she sang a song of cheer (I mean, as 
far as the words went) there was a 
disconsolate catch in my mother’s voice 
that would have infused a cosmic de- 
jection into A-hunting We Will Go. 
Uncle Berel told me that as a girl my 
mother had been a lively and jolly 
creature—which was as difficult for me 
to reconcile with my knowledge of her 
as it had been to identify the gallant 
horseman in the resplendent uniform 
with the careworn, overworked, embit- 
tered mender of old shoes. It appalled 
me also to learn that once upon a time 
my mother had been able to read and 
write, and had corresponded with my 
father in their courtship days. I knew 
her always as an analphabet, though 
wonderfully intelligent. Years of sick- 
ness, the loss in their infancy of three 
children (she bore her husband nine), 
the struggle for a livelihood, especially 
after we migrated from Rumania, first 
to France and then to England, had 
beaten her down, had atrophied, by 
disuse, such literacy as she had once 
possessed. 

My mother had a sweet voice and 
knew many songs. In her girlhood 
in Yassi, and then during a stay in 
Bucharest, she had been a frequenter 
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of Goldfaden’s operas, and had often 
seen the great man himself. Besides 
the universally known Rozhinkes un 
Mandlen, A Shepherd Once There Was, 
and the like, she had memorized pas- 
sages which have not caught on in the 
same way and which I have not heard 
again except at long intervals, when 
there has been a Goldfaden revival. 
(Just a few years ago, on the West 
Coast, a Hadassah group which I ad- 
dressed put on an excellent perform- 
ance of Shulamis, and the ladies on 
either side of me, seeing me wipe my 
eyes furtively, said: “This must mean 
a great deal more to you than it ever 
can to us.” It did.) Whatever my 
mother sang was flooded with melan- 
choly. The cheerful Pilgrim’s Chorus 
became a funeral march, so that when 
I heard it rendered with the swing 
Goldfaden had no doubt intended for 
it I was shocked as by an act of ir- 
reverence. As to what my mother did 
with the intentionally sad passages, 
I can only say that by comparison the 
Eicho of Tisha b’av sounded like an 
epithalamium. 

Uncle Berel told me that my mother 
began to change when she had to settle 
in the village of Macheen where my 
father had set up a shoe-repairing shop. 
She was a city girl; she was accustomed 
to the movement and gaiety of sizable 
places like Yassi and Bucharest. I re- 
member with a vividness which places 
the picture beyond suspicion of dream 
or of the recounted incident how my 
mother used to sit on the stoop of our 
house in Macheen and bewail her fate. 
Dead front from the house the unpaved 
road ran toward the Primeria (town 
hall), with Todoruacu the barber on 
the right and Sarah the tinsmith’s wife 
(Sooreh die blecherke) on the left and, 
further along, the synagogue and the 
mikveh. Our “street” stretched one 
way to the Turkish quarter and the 
great cross-roads lantern, the other way 
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to a bend in the glittering Teena (the 
Danube), which was also at the back 
of the house. Across six decades I hear 
my mother keening as she holds my 
head in her lap: “Gevald, vus bin ich 
farkrochen in der veest—how did I land 
in this wilderness? Fields and fields and 
fields, peasants and peasants and peas- 
ants. And the nights! Death itself!” It 
is from that childhood experience, I 
sometimes think, (but I may be all 
wrong, and have little faith in these 
psychoanalytic quickies) that I have 
brought over my dislike of the country- 
side. I cannot bear its silence. I am 
overcome by a shudder of fear when 
I have to walk alone at night along a 
country road. It is not the fear of 
assault, or of some mishap; it is an 
unnamable horror which sends me at 
top speed for the light of a house and 
human company. 


HE MEMORY Of those locations—town 

hall, synagogue, cross-roads_ lan- 
tern, etc.—I checked with uncle Berel 
forty odd years ago and, very recently, 
with my older brother Mendel, on 
visit here from England, who was in 
Macheen till the age of eleven. But 
the sound of my mother’s voice and 
the words she uttered I shall never be 
able to check with anyone. The impres- 
sion she left on me is in one sense a 
private affair; but in another it is the 
very opposite. For it is of the Golus, 
par excellence. Those words: “Vus bin 
ich farkrochen in der veest.’ That 
voice, that sense of the lost and the 
exiled! 

There comes over, from my mother, 
from my childhood (I should even say 
my infancy), from my youth, from 
uncle Berel, a feeling of the dominant 
spirit of Golus desolation. Uncle Berel’s 
“Beh, they won't let us” seems in my 
recollection to echo a general hope- 
lessness and listlessness with regard to 
the Jewish problem among the Jewry 
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I grew up in. “They won’t let us,” 
and “Who are we to undertake such 
an extraordinary enterprise?” As my 
mother had lost the ability to read 
and write so the Jews I knew best 
seemed to have lost, also through 
disuse, their faith in themselves as 
the possible creators and managers of 
a homeland of their own. For a mo- 
ment Herzl had broken through the 
feeling of paralysis, then ancient habit 
had reasserted its force and (as I was 
to learn in the Zionist movement) it 
would take decades and cataclysms to 
rouse the will and establish the self- 
confidence of the Jewish people. 

We talk in our Zionist propaganda 
of the electric shock which passed 
through all Jewry when the news of 
the Balfour Declaration broke upon 
us. Yes, something like that did hap- 
pen. I also remember out of my child- 
hood that Herzl’s brief and dazzling 
appearance produced a similar effect 
in our humble, uninstructed world, 
and that his death plunged that world 
into mourning (this last phrase is a 
newspaper cliché, usually quite false, 
but here a literal description). How- 


_ ever, I also remember that the wonder 


and worship that blossomed round 
Herzl had no practical results in my 
environment and very few, the histori- 
cal record shows, anywhere outside the 
little band of passionate devotees. The 
masses did not move at his call; and 
they did not move after the Balfour 
Declaration and the San Remo deci- 
sion. The response to the Jewish Colo- 
nial Trust was paltry, and hardly bet- 
ter was the response to post World 
War One appeals. Allowing for the 
drop in money value, for the greater 
affluence and numbers of American 
Jewry, for the advantage of the tax 
laws, the difference between the giving 
in say 1945-1955 and 1920-1930 is 
staggering. The masses did not move. 
And yet, speaking again for the world I 
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grew up in, and the world round uncle 
Berel, it was not a fundamental indif- 
ference that stood in the way. It was 
part distrust of the world (‘They 
won’t let us”), part self-distrust (“Who 
are we, etc.”), part a secularized form 
of the immemorial belief that a Messiah 
had to perform the job. Herzl had 
been a genuine Messianic apparition, 
secular in externals, folkloristically 
sacred in essence, and thwarted by 
death. 

Uncle Berel was “electrified” and 
confused by the Balfour Declaration. 
I was, at the time of its issuance, al- 
ready a soldier. I had by then worked 
for, among others, the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, Dr. Samson Bender- 
ly’s Jewish Education Bureau of the 
New York Kehilla, a raincoat manu- 
facturer in Cleveland, and in “the pit” 
of the Goodyear Rubber factory in 
Cleveland. I had hoboed in the Middle 
West, had written two novels the manu- 
scripts of which I was fortunate enough 
to lose (I must have saved thereby a 
small fortune in postage stamps alone) 
and had published several short stories 
in Mencken’s and Nathan’s Smart Set. 
I had been enormously relieved to be 
called up. On one of my leaves I went 
with uncle Berel to his restaurant. He 
wavered that evening between gratitude 
for the Balfour Declaration, suspicion 
of fraud behind ulterior motives, dis- 
trust of destiny, and above all doubts 
as to the capacities of the Jewish 
people. 

“A ness, a miracle,” he said. “Excel- 
lent, anshtendig’—and so on in a di- 
minuendo of enthusiasm. “Let’s sup- 
pose England means it and the other 
allies agree. Is it bashert and can our 
Iddalech actually do it? Es legt sich 
epess nit off'n sechel—it doesn’t stand 
to reason.” 

Somewhere along the line, in cen- 
turies of exile, humiliation, and ever- 
lasting displacement, the Jews seem to 
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have formed an attachment to their 
misery. The sense of earthly futility, 
too, was to them a part of Judaism. 
There was not only acquiescence but 
a lachrymose enjoyment of the status. 
On the evening to which I refer the 
entertainer sang a Rumanian refrain 
I had heard my mother sing. All I re- 
member of the words is: 

O saracu Plevna nostra, 

Ah aman aman, ah, aman aman... 
The first line means: “Alas, alas for 
our Plevna,” and what the second line 
means I do not know. Nor do I know 
who was supposed to be singing, Turks, 
Rumanians, or Russians. But I re- 
member that in the song occurred the 
names of Osman Pasha and Skoboliev, 
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and when she uttered them my mother 
made a gesture of horror. The song is 
also associated in my mind with a 
squad of soldiers in dusty, grey-white 
uniforms marching past our house 
toward the Turkish quarter. In my 
mother’s singing there was a great com- 
passion for the soldiers, and a touch 
of despair at the bloody antics of 
goyim in which Jews were compelled 
to join, mir nisht, dir nisht, as uncle 
Berel used to say. And both uncle Berel 
and my mother had a deeprooted if un- 
formulated conviction that the world, 
with its privileges, triumphs, and 


follies, was not for the Jews until some- 
thing like a Messianic transformation 
had taken place. 

















FALL 
By JASCHA KESSLER 


Those mad quarrels went on and on 

And then she wept and scratched your face 
Because she no longer loved you 

Because she’d lost her slender waist 
Lotions, unguents—still her skin flaked 


Was that sensible: love, love, love? 
Always hungry, belly and groin? 


So you made this garden for her 

Hacked grass, plowed loam, harrowed, spaded 
Planted Burbank’s Patented Prides 

Hoed and weeded, mulched, staked and tied 


But did she drop her golden brush, 
Did she leave her silver mirror? 


So, what’s there in the freezer now? 
Your corn withered on its tall stalks 
Squash rotted, too big on your vines 
Tomatoes, stung by frost, blackened... 


While she nibbled and smoked and paced 
Or read her fashion magazines! 


Yes, yes, she jeers, yes, but— 

look what he’s done to me! 

When he takes me driving 

I count telephone poles, 

So damned bored so damned bored 
I cook exotic meals 


O Raphael! O Gabriel! 
O Michael! Brandish your swords! 
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FROM BELIEF TO DISILLUSIONMENT 
By NATHAN GLAZER 


THE Jew anp Communism: The Story 
of Early Communist Victories and UI- 
timate Defeats in the Jewish Community, 
U.S.A. 1919-1941, by MeLecu Epstein. 
New York: Trade Union Sponsoring 
Committee, 1959. $6.50. 


ELECH EPSTEIN has put us all 

in his debt with this book. The 
author of a two-volume history of the 
Jewish labor movement in the United 
States, Mr. Epstein was one of the 
founders of the Jewish Communist daily, 
the Freiheit (which began publication 
even before the Communist party had an 
English language daily, and has survived 
the demise of the Daily Worker). He was 
active as an editor for the Communist- 
organized Needle Trades Industrial Un- 
ion in the early thirties, returned to the 
Freiheit, and finally broke with the party, 
after many years of doubts, after the 
Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939. He was a 
personal participant in many of the 
events he describes; he has personal 
knowledge of many others; and he has 
wisely chosen to stop his book in 1941, at 
a point presumably where his personal 
knowledge becomes scantier and he 
would have to write in a different mode. 
Mr. Epstein’s book is important be- 
cause, a deeply committed Jew and a 
strong anti-Communist, he has chosen 
to write publicly about what is often only 
discussed. He provides us with informa- 
tion that we could not possibly get from 
the party and non-party published sources, 
for the party rarely discussed the prob- 
lems of its Jewish membership (though 
it did discuss at great length the problems 
of trade-union members, Negroes, mid- 
dle-class members, and other categories) , 
while even those most active in exposing 
the Communist movement have generally 


not gone into any extended discussion of 
the relationship between American Jews 
and the Communist party. And yet, de- 
spite the sparsity of published sources, 
the subject is important for any clarifica- 
tion of the history and role of the Com- 
munist party in America. Jews make up 
between three and four percent of the 
American population; it is well known 
they made up a larger proportion of the 
population of the American Communist 
Party. The exact figures are less impor- 
tant than the fact that almost half of 
the party was consistently composed of 
New York State members, that these 
were largely Jewish, that large numbers 
of the party membership elsewhere were 
also Jewish. 

Generally the discussion of this prob- 
lem ends almost before it starts: at this 
point, the legitimate concern for the poli- 
tical position and public relations of 
Jews in the United States, and fear lest 
anti-Semites exploit the issue, leads one 
to rapid explanations which indicate that 
there is nothing or hardly anything spe- 
cial about the Jewish prominence in the 
Communist party. After all, the Com- 
munists were concentrated in the large 
urban centers, and so are American 
Jews; true, and yet to say that some Jews 
became Communists because they were 
“urban” is naive. It is true that Jews 
make up perhaps thirty percent of the 
population of New York City; but in the 
1919-1941 period they made up a much 
larger proportion of the party in the city; 
it is true Jews make up as much as ten 
percent of the population in the large 
cities aside from New York; but they 
made up a larger proportion than this 
of the membership of the party in cities 
like Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
It is true the most important area of 
Communist influence was the bloc of 
unions they controlled in the CIO, and 
these unions generally had few or no 
Jewish members or leaders—but even in 
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the history of as “un-Jewish” a union as 
the International Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, one is surprised to dis- 
cover the role played by individual Jews 
as advisers, editors, and the like. It is 
true that the top leaders of the party— 
the very top leaders—numbered few 
Jews: but the middle leadership of the 
party had many Jews, and what was con- 
sidered the party “cadre,” the corps of 
devoted, committed Communists, who 
could be deployed for duties rather more 
freely than the rank-and-file members, 
numbered many Jews—which is why one 
should not be surprised to see Jews turn 
up in the Mine Mill union when there 
was a big underground movement by 
the party to capture the union. 

There is a variety of questions we 
want to have answered in connection 
with the relation between Jews and the 
Communist party, and the numerical pre- 
dominance of Jews is only one of them. 
To concentrate on the understanding of 
this question obscures other matters—for 
example, what did it matter that there 
was such a relationship? Principally, 
what did it matter for the Communist 
party? And what did it matter for the 
Jewish community in the United States? 
It is on the second question that Mr. 
Epstein’s book is most revealing: for he 
concentrates on formal organizations 
(fraternal societies, unions, cultural or- 
ganizations, and the like) particularly in 
the Yiddish-speaking section of the Jew- 
ish community. After Mr. Epstein’s book, 
there is little more we shall want to know 
on this part of the story. It is clear that 
the Communists maintained an impor- 
tant foothold in this area of the Jewish 
community. But it is also clear that, 
owing to their total incapacity to deviate 
from the centrally imposed line (and by 
centrally imposed one must mean, for 
the period under discussion, the one com- 
ing from the Communist International 
headquarters in Moscow), and owing 
too, to the very powerful anti-Commun- 
ist forces in this same part of the Jewish 
community, their beachhead was isolated 
relatively early. While it did not perhaps 
shrink decisively, except as the party 
shrank as a whole, it was never able to 
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expand into the community; even in the 
days when the Communists were most 
active in attacking Hitler they were not 
markedly successful in recruiting new 
elements, new power, in the area of Jew- 
ish (especially Yiddish-speaking) organ- 
izational life. 


cy IMPORTANT generalization one 
may make about Communism in 
Jewish trade unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and cultural groups: they may have 
had more Communists than similar or- 
ganizations of different ethnic composi- 
tion, but they also certainly had more 
anti-Communists. And just as the Jewish 
Communist cadre spread out, with the 
expansion of the labor movement in the 
middle thirties, to occupy important posi- 
tions in new and growing unions, so too 
did the anti-Communist “cadre” that 
had been formed by loyalty to Socialism 
or to Communist opposition movements, 
and that had been shaped in battles with 
the Communists. If the Jewish trade un- 
ion differed from other trade unions in 
the fact that the Communist groups 
within them tended to be not small con- 
spiratorial groups concealing their char- 
acter but rather the leaders of sizeable 
groups of adherents, so too did the anti- 
Communists differ in that they could 
appeal to a politically conscious member- 
ship and could attack Communists openly 
—for their members knew just what anti- 
Communism meant. 

While one should be careful not to 
make the fight over Communism in the 
CIO a battle between two groups of 
political sophisticates created by the con- 
flicts of the twenties and thirties, it is 
also true that, if Jews were statistically 
prominent in the most committed Com- 
munist groups, they were also prominent 
among those who guided the strategy 
which finally eliminated Communist in- 
fluence in the CIO. 

Mr. Epstein has less to say as to what 
it meant for the Communist party that 
it had such a large Jewish component— 
perhaps this is because it meant nothing 
as far as the formulation of communist 
policies and tactics is concerned, as any 
student of Communism knows. The Len- 
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inist doctrine is supreme, and there is 
very little difference in how it is carried 
out, by Jews or non-Jews, or by Chinese, 
Indians, Africans or what not. Conceiv- 
ably, the many (comparatively speaking) 
cadres of Jewish origin may have imposed 
some limitation on the potential appeal 
of the Communist party to non-Jewish 
groups in the population, particularly to 
the heavy industrial workers. (Of course 
the Communist party had good numbers 
of non-Jewish cadres too, and of prole- 
tarian origin.) This is hard to judge; 
Jews are so rare in heavy industry that 
a Communist operative under a different 
name might never have been thought of 
as Jewish. The training of Communists 
is efficient if crude; and a Jewish Com- 
munist delegated to colonize in the auto 
plants might be taken as a Communist 
before being taken as a Jew. 

But to return to the main point: what 
is most surprising in this book, and in 
other accounts, is the remarkable inflex- 
ibility of the American Communist party 
even when a milder anti-Jewish line (say 
on Palestine) might, it would appear, 
have brought important results. How 
much would it matter for Moscow’s ulti- 
mate aims among the Arabs just what 
was said in the Freiheit in New York? 
But a Leninist does not think this way; 
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everything matters, and what matters most 
of all is to be right, in theory, in language, 
in nuance. No concession was made in 
any of these respects, and Jewish Com- 
munists were forced to swallow, again 
and again, their feelings at Russian poli- 
cies. In the end the Jewish issue became 
one of those, after Khrushchev’s secret 
speech in 1956, on which the last hard 
core of the Communist party smashed up, 
declining from 20,000 to 3,000. The 
Gates faction made this a central point 
on which the American Communist party 
was Called upon to show some modicum 
of independence from Russia. In refusing 
to do so, or even to call for an explana- 
tion of the destruction of Jewish culture 
in the Soviet Union, it indicated how 
little it was capable of change, and in 
the last exodus from the party the Jew- 
ish members were again disproportion- 
ately represented. 


E HAVE gone far ahead of Mr. Ep- 
W stein’s story, to a time when quite 
different social elements were involved 
in the relations between Jews and the 
Communist party. In the twenties, the 
Jewish members of the party were for the 
most part immigrant workers of radical 
background who might have been social- 
ists or members of one or another radical 
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grouping. There is not much that is diffi- 
cult to understand here: the Jewish 
workers in Eastern Europe had rapidly 
become secularized; in the Russian Em- 
pire politics for a Jewish worker meant 
one or another variant of Socialism (what 
else could it mean)—in this respect the 
Jews were no different from other groups 
of immigrant East European workers who 
were prominent in the American Com- 
munist party. Their experience in Amer- 
ica during the twenties and the depres- 
sion was not such as to remove them 
from the influence of the Communist 
ideology that had originally attracted 
them; more important, even if these ex- 
periences did make Communist ideology 
irrelevant (for the small businessmen, 
perhaps), it was difficult to break with 
a party which had become a complete 
life, which gave one one’s associations, 
friends, reading matter, summer camps, 
indeed everything. If there remains a 
Jewish group in the Communist party 
today, it is largely to be explained in 
these terms. 

But then in the middle thirties rapid 
changes took place among American 
Jews, as the children of the immigrant 
workers went to college and into white- 
collar and professional work. Perhaps the 
most interesting question that ene has to 
ask now becomes apparent: why, at this 
time, did so many of this second genera- 
tion of Jews in America move into the 
orbit of the Communist party? And they 
did: Communists and those influenced 
by them were numerous among the new 
Jewish white-collar workers, teachers, 
government employees, engineers, and to 
some extent even doctors and lawyers, 
and served as an important part of the 
base for Communist unions in these fields. 
Communist influence in these new Jewish 
middle-class strata was perhaps at its 
peak during the period from Russia’s 
entry into the war in 1941 to the Wallace 
movement of 1948. But unfortunately 
Mr. Epstein does not go into this ques- 
tion in any detail. 

This is not the place for any full dis- 
cussion of this matter, but at least some 
of the questions that are important im- 
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mediately come to mind. To what extent 
did the new Jewish middle-class elements 
follow in the political paths of their 
parents? To what extent were they re- 
acting to the strain of entry into new 
middle-class occupations directly from a 
working-class background? To what ex- 
tent did their experience as Jews—of 
anti-Semitism and discrimination—affect 
them? To what extent, finally, might 
there have been some element at work 
here remaining from the traditional Jew- 
ish culture, and what was this? 

I wish only to suggest the dimensions 
of the problem, and finally to say some- 
thing about its importance. The liberal- 
ism or progressivism of Jews in the 
United States has often been remarked 
upon. They are supporters of civil liber- 
ties and organizations defending civil 
liberties; they continue to vote Demo- 
cratic long past the point when their 
financial success should turn them Re- 
publican; Jews in the South, despite the 
exposed position of a shop-keeping and 
professional group, have been outstand- 
ing in their defense of the rights of Ne- 
groes. There is little question that there 
is a link between the liberal and progres- 
sive political outlook of Jews in the 
United States, and their relation to the 
Communist party in the thirties and for- 
ties; and if we understand better just 
what the nature of this association was, 
and on what is was based, we would 
understand better the strength and weak- 
ness of the political positions of Jews in 
the United States. 


DISENGAGEMENT FROM EMPIRE 
By GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


Tue Enp oF Empire by JOHN STRACHEY. 
London: Gollancz, 1959. 


R. STRACHEY has always been 
the most bookish of British public 
men. In the 1930’s he supplied an entire 
generation of left-wing intellectuals with 
a simplified outline of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist canon. In the 1950’s and 1960’s— 
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having meanwhile graduated by way of 
Cabinet office in the Attlee government 
to a position not far removed from elder 
statesmanship—he is still busy educating 
the Labor party to its responsibilities in 
world affairs. His new book is the sequel 
to Contemporary Capitalism (1956), a 
study in post-Keynesian economics. In 
the preface he quotes Mr. R. H. S. Cross- 
man’s recent complaint that British so- 
cialism is “bookless.” This is certainly no 
longer quite true, and Mr. Strachey has 
been partly instrumental in providing the 
remedy. His latest work has been respect- 
fully received in the most varied quarters, 
though the reviewer in the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement was a little unhappy 
over his strictures on British rule in India. 
It is a serious attempt to analyze impe- 
rialism in general, and British imperialism 
in particular, and to provide the Labor 
movement with a theoretical platform in 
colonial affairs. As such it deserves con- 
sideration, though possibly not all the 
rather fulsome praise which some of the 
author’s colleagues and friends have 
bestowed on it. 


Mr. Strachey is one of the few promi- 
nent British politicians to have made a 
study of Marxist-Leninist doctrine; he is 
also the descendant of men who in the 
18th and 19th ceturies helped to estab- 
lish British rule in India. This circum- 
stance imparts an unusual tone to his 
observations. By temperament as well as 
tradition he is distinctly an “imperialist,” 
though an enlightened one. His chapters 
on British India even betray a certain 
nostalgia for the days when large parts 
of the map were painted red. He was 
also, it should be remembered, Secretary 
for War at a time (1950-1) when a 
bloody Communist insurrection in Ma- 
laya was ruthlessly suppressed by force 
of arms—a decision for which he took the 
responsibility and which he convincingly 
defends in his book. In short, he is not 
afraid of wielding authority, in which 
respect he differs considerably from the 
run-of-the-mill left-winger; and he has 
the historian’s respect and understanding 
for the achievements of past generations. 
All of which makes it noteworthy that 
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his theory of imperialism is still more or 
less the Hobson-Lenin one, and that he 
has defiantly remained a Marxist, at any 
rate in his general philosophy. Empire- 
building, he bluntly states at the close of 
a lengthy theoretical excursion, arises out 
of the appropriation of surplus-labor, and 
its basic purpose has always been to en- 
able a ruling class to live at the expense 
of those under its control. At the same 
time he makes short work of the more 
doctrinaire Leninists, notably the inimi- 
table Mr. R. P. Dutt and Professor Paul 
Baran, who go on asserting, in the teeth 
of all available evidence, that high living 
standards in the West are based on colon- 
ial exploitation. He also quietly insists— 
against some of the woollier India na- 
tionalists—that the profits Britain ex- 
tracted from India in the 18th century, 
though important to the merchant class, 
were not a sizeable factor in stimulating 
the industrial revolution. In short, his 
approach is both scholarly and balanced, 
and his careful reliance on professional 
economists and historians gives his work 
an intellectual solidity uncommon in the 
writings of prominent politicians. 

When one has said this, however, one 
has very nearly exhausted the list of vir- 
tues that can be attributed to his latest 
publication. The End of Empire is no- 
table as a personal testament of faith in 
the future of England as a non-imperial- 
ist power with an important role to play 
in the world (chiefly that of a catalyst 
of change in backward areas about to 
become industrialized) ; it is also an in- 
teresting attempt to steer a middle course 
between liberalism and Leninism in the 
approach to general problems such as 
economic planning. But it does not pro- 
vide a really coherent analysis either of 
the cold war or of the imperialist-nation- 
alist complex, though it allows the reader 
to infer what Mr. Strachey would like the 
British government to do about these 
issues (roughly what Mr. Nehru has been 
urging on them). The reason is that half 
the time the author speaks as a public 
man when he ought to be concentrating 
on theoretical questions; he even con- 
siders it necessary to offer a belated 
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defense of administrative muddles perpe- 
trated during his tenure of office. Worse, 
he deliberately pulls his punches in com- 
menting on the record of post-war Asian 
and Middle Eastern governments, evi- 
dently with a view to sparing the tender 
susceptibilities of those now in power. 
This diplomatic approach, inevitable in 
official relations, is altogether out of place 
in a theoretical study. It may win Mr. 
Strachey friends and readers in Cairo, 
Baghdad and Karachi, but it is not con- 
ducive to a realistic assessment of such 
phenomena as nationalism, militarism, or 
intelligentsia politics. Indeed, the last 
mentioned term is altogether absent from 
Mr. Strachey’s work. In this respect he 
is not merely inconsistent, but positively 
old-fashioned. 


HESE FAULTS are not accidental. For 

all his erudition, Mr. Strachey has 
never been notable for originality or in- 
ventiveness as a theorist. He is at his best 
in popularizing other men’s ideas. In the 
present case he is largely concerned with 
the ideas of Professor Gunnar Myrdal. 
Now Professor Myrdal clearly has some- 
thing important to say about the modern- 
ization of backward areas—something 
which makes a particular appeal to Mr. 
Strachey because it confirms his socialist 
faith in the inadequacy of the market 
economy when it comes to pouring cap- 
ital into uneconomic projects, or unde- 
veloped regions. Because free trade and 
laissez-faire—including the Keynesian 
version of liberalism, which Mr. Strachey 
rightly considers inadequate—have failed 
in this sphere, there is a tendency for the 
gap between advanced and backward, 
industrial and pre-industrial countries, to 
widen. The rich are getting richer, and 
the poor are getting poorer—not nation- 
ally, but internationally. Now all this is 
important, but it provides Mr. Strachey 
with an excuse for getting away from 
what ought to be his particular province, 
namely the analysis of politics. After all, 
it is not enough to preach the need for 
capital to be poured into backward coun- 
tries; one must show what is to be done 
on the spot to get the social revolution 
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under way. In this respect the book is 
disappointing for the reason that so many 
Fabian tracts are disappointing: it deals 
in administrative terms with what are 
socio-cultural matters. One cannot talk 
in a general way about modernization, 
without asking what is to happen to the 
traditional family and social structure. 
These of course are awkward questions, 
notably in cases where the basic human 
material has been—to put it plainly— 
physically and culturally degraded by 
centuries of material and spiritual op- 
pression. But it is no good shying away 
from such matters; the “end of empire” 
brings with it, among other things, an 
obligation to look these realities in the 
face. 

It may also be thought that the author 
is rather too inclined to have it both ways 
where England is concerned. He sees 
quite clearly that the British Empire has 
vanished, and that the Commonwealth 
offers no substitute for the old imperial 
urge to conquer and rule, since nearly 
all its constituent units are independent, 
or about to become so. At the same time 
he is unwilling to see England reduced to 
the role of a bigger Sweden (Holland 
would have been a better example, since 
the current Anglo-American relationship 
clearly reproduces the pattern of Dutch- 
British relations after 1715) and rightly 
concerned about the depression of spirit 
which tends to affect the British people 
(not only the governing class) at the 
spectacle of their vanished imperial glory. 
The solution he urges—that Britain 
should become a model of socialism and 
a pioneer of global change—is attractive 
to ideologists. It suffers, however, from 
the evident flaw of failing to explain how 
or why a socialist Britain should provide 
capital exports—let alone gifts—for poor- 
er countries. Socialist economics favor 
the domestic consumer, and anyhow there 
is still a great deal of leeway to be made 
up in Britain as regards housing, educa- 
tion, etc. Why should a democratic elec- 
torate consciously renounce these advan- 
tages in the interest of Asian and African 
countries? Mr. Strachey’s embarrassment 
at this point is deepened by the need to 
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counter the arguments of a liberal econo- 
mist, Mr. Andrew Shonfield, who has 
recently argued that the Commonwealth 
and the sterling area are becoming ex- 
pensive luxuries which Britain would 
better be without. He refuses to accept 
this, though he is quite ready to argue 
that Western Germany has benefited 
since 1948 from having no colonial em- 
pire to worry about, while France has 
been crippled by hers. But what has bur- 
dened France is not so much the Algerian 
war as the need to pump capital into 
Africa, and if Mr. Strachey regards 
Western Germany as a suitable model for 
the Britain of the future, he really must 
explain why the British should not opt 
for Mr. Shonfield’s solution and contract 
out of world affairs altogether. After all, 
that is precisely what the West Germans 
have done! 

In fact Mr. Strachey’s reply to this 
question reduces itself to the proposition 
that a socialist Britain should voluntarily 
help the poorer countries, not because it 
is profitable but because it is morally 
right! This is admirable, but it is simply 
not politics. It is astonishing that a pub- 
lic man of Mr. Strachey’s long experience 
should come up with such sentiments. In 
any case, present-day Britain is not so- 
cialist, and not likely to advance much 
further in that direction for quite some 
time. Meanwhile, capital export goes on 
for the usual commercial reasons, while 
public money may in future become 
available for former colonies like Nigeria 
or Malaya, from motives that are politi- 
cal, if not imperial. The simple fact is 
that all the backward countries benefit 
from the cold war: but for the pressure 
of Soviet “competition,” they would be 
unlikely to obtain really considerable aid 
from the West. This pressure in turn helps 
to keep the West socially and morally 
healthier than it would otherwise be, for 
which Mr. Khrushchev ought to be given 
a vote of thanks; but this is not the same 
as to say that the richer countries are 
going to help the poorer for moral rea- 
sons. We have not reached this stage 
yet—not even in England. And as for 
the gradual erosion of the imperial factor, 
to which Mr. Strachey looks forward, he 
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may have failed to notice that “the ubi- 
quitous German commercial traveller” 
(his example) depends for his current 
peaceful avocation upon the fortunate 
circumstance that there are other people 
who perform the dreary task of keeping 
the trade routes open. If England goes 
the way of Holland, then America will 
have to shoulder an even bigger burden, 
but short of effective international gov- 
ernment, the ancient pattern will remain. 
In brief, The End of Empire should have 
been called The End of the British Em- 
pire. Otherwise it is a noteworthy book 
and a remarkable tribute to England’s 
capacity for breeding public men who 
can hold their own in any company. 


MERCHANTS OF DEATH 
By TELFORD TAYLOR 


THE IncrepIBLE Krupps, by NorBERT 
MuHu En. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1954. Illustrated. $5.00. 


HATEVER may be the other 

merits of this book—and they are 
considerable—the title is ill-chosen. The 
author has attached the adjective to the 
wrong noun, for the Krupps of recent 
vintage are not in the least incredible, or 
even particularly interesting, as individ- 
uals. What might more properly be de- 
scribed as remarkable, if not incredible, 
is the course of events since 1950, that 
has brought the re-establishment of the 
Krupp firm as a pillar of German indus- 
try, and the reincarnation of Alfried 
Krupp as a grand proprietaire and one 
of the half-dozen wealthiest men in the 
world. 

Six years ago Mr. Muhlen, through 
Henry Regnery, published The Return 
of Germany, an unusually perceptive 
descriptive analysis of the then emergent 
West and East Germanies. His new book 
on the Krupps is less reflective and more 
journalistic. But the author is an able 
journalist; his product is vividly written 
and very readable, if by no means pro- 
found. 
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The first half of this work traces the 
history of the Krupp family and their 
enterprises up to the advent of the Third 
Reich in 1933. It is a story that has been 
told before, but usually by writers strong- 
ly biased for or against their subject. Mr. 
Muhlen’s approach is not exactly dispas- 
sionate; perhaps it might most aptly be 
characterized as eclectic. The individual 
Krupps—from founder Friedrich through 
Alfried, “Fritz” of Capri notoriety, and 
son-in-law Gustav “Krupp” von Bohlen 
—are not spared exposure and castigation 
of their human flaws and frailties. Their 
single-minded pursuit of power and pelf, 
and their political irresponsibility and 
lack of true patriotism, are strongly con- 
demned, and the paternal despotism of 
their labor policies is criticized as anach- 
ronistic. Yet there is an undertone of ad- 
miration for the efficiency and durability 
of the Krupp enterprises, and the author 
never quite commits himself on the merits 
of the Krupp firm as a social and eco- 
nomic institution. Nor does this portion 
of the book add anything of significance 
to the known fabric of Krupp history, 
though the exposition is far more lucid 
and objective than the accounts previ- 
ously available. 

The inconclusive quality of Mr. Muh- 
len’s analysis is especially marked in the 
third quarter of his book, dealing with 
Gustav Krupp’s relations with Adolf 
Hitler, the role of the Krupp firm in the 
Third Reich, and Alfried Krupp’s trial 
on war crimes charges at Nuremberg. 
The author is strongly anti-Nazi; like- 
wise he is sharply critical of many Allied 
post-war occupation policies, and deeply 
suspicious of the Nuremberg trials. There 
is nothing intrinsically inconsistent in 
these points of view, but they require a 
synthesis of which Mr. Muhlen appears 
to be incapable. In the upshot, despite 
manifest efforts to assay these vexed and 
emotion-laden issues objectively, the au- 
thor’s schiztic image of those sad years 
defeats his communicative purpose and 
leads him into unfortunate inaccuracies. 

A particularly egregious error is Mr. 
Muhlen’s statement (p. 205) that, after 
the conclusion of the first Nuremberg trial 
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before the quadripartite International 
Military Tribunal: “The British, French, 
and Russians refused, though for different 
reasons, jointly to hold any new inter- 
national trials.” The truth is just the 
reverse, and the circumstances are a mat- 
ter of public record. The French and 
Russians strongly favored a second trial 
conducted jointly by the four occupation 
powers; the British leaders were not of 
one mind, but the Attorney-General (Sir 
Hartley Shawcross) declared that “The 
British are to some extent publicly com- 
mitted to a second trial.” Toward the 
end of 1946 the French government cir- 
culated a note to the other three powers 
suggesting that a second quadripartite 
trial be initiated. The proposal came to 
nothing because the United States reply, 
dated January 22, 1947, rejected the 
French suggestion, and concluded that 
future war crimes trials should be held 
by each occupying power in its own zone, 
under the authority of the Allied Control 
Council. It was under this authority that 
the ensuing twelve Nuremberg trials (as 
well as the Roechling trial at Rastatt in 
the French zone) were held. 

The trial of Alfried Krupp and eleven 
other Krupp officials was one of these 
later Nuremberg trials. Since its conclu- 
sion, the Krupp trial has been the object 
of more criticism by German commenta- 
tors than any of the other Nuremberg 
proceedings, and Mr. Muhlen repeats, 
with approval, many of these charges. 
No doubt these issues will be the subject 
of debate for years to come, but they are 
remote from the main course of the 
author’s narrative. 

For despite his strictures on the legal 
procedures, Mr. Muhlen is not blind to 
the trial’s revelations about the Krupp 
firm’s activities during the war (p. 211): 
“The cruelty, cowardice, and misery 
brought about by the Nazi rule were 
presented to the court with impressive 
examples, and they proved that the 
House of Krupp had been deeply en- 
meshed in the evil.” He recognizes Al- 
fried Krupp’s “moral myopia, cowardice, 
and callousness” but remains troubled 
about his legal responsibility, and ob- 
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serves that Alfried Krupp was “charged 
with crimes of whose commission he 
could not have been aware,” since he 
was “only the titular head of a collective 
leadership.” 


Fo SURE, the Krupp case bristles with 
legal and moral problems, but by 
reading the record Mr. Muhlen could 
have spared himself his worries about 
Alfried Krupp’s lack of personal knowl- 
edge of many of these crimes. The docu- 
mentary evidence showed, as the Tribu- 
nal found, that Alfried Krupp had per- 
sonally participated in the industrial 
pillage of Lorraine, and connived at the 
use of French and Dutch prisoners of 
war in armaments production, both in 
plain violation of the Hague Conven- 
tions. Far worse in human and moral 
terms, Alfried Krupp personally approved 
the use of Krupp funds for the construc- 
tion of plants near Auschwitz and Bres- 
lau, so located because of the availability 
of concentration camp inmates for forced 
labor, and received reports which re- 
vealed, plainly enough for those with eyes 
to read, the miserable condition of the 
victims. 

The really difficult legal and moral 
problem about these charges was the 
impact of state policy. “Can the actions 
of men under totalitarian rule be judged 
by the standards of a society which safe- 
guards freedom of conscience and action 
for every citizen?” The author asks the 
question (p. 212), but does not attempt 
to answer it. Nor did Alfried Krupp or 
any of his co-defendants, at their trial. Yet 
there was no question that the Tribunal 
probed more carefully, though one 
would never guess it from Mr. Muhlen’s 
book. The court’s opinion (on which the 
convictions were based) recognized that 
state coercion and the threat of punish- 
ment might constitute a defense for en- 
gaging in activities otherwise criminal. 
But when the individual’s desire coincides 
with state policy, he cannot justify his 
conduct on grounds of necessity, since 
his will was not coerced. In this case, 
the court concluded that “The Krupp 
firm had manifested not only its willing- 
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ness but its ardent desire to employ forced 
labor.” Furthermore— 


“If we may assume that as a result of 
opposition to Reich policies, Krupp 
would have lost control of his plant 
and the officials their positions, it is 
difficult to conclude that the law of 
necessity justified a choice favorable 
to themselves and against the unfor- 
tunate victims who had no choice in 
the matter... . The defendants, in a 
concentration camp, would not have 
been in a worse plight than the thou- 
sands of helpless victims whom they 
daily exposed to danger of death, great 
bodily harm from starvation, and the 
relentless air raids . . . to say nothing 
of involuntary servitude and the other 
indignities which they suffered.” 


Such considerations continue to cloud 
the wisdom of Mr. McCloy’s decision in 
January 1951 to commute the sentences 
of Alfried Krupp and all other industrial- 
ists then still confined at Landsberg pris- 
on under war crimes sentences. They 
were released from Landsberg on April 
9, 1951; Krupp was taken to a cham- 
pagne party at the local inn, and then 
went to the family’s Bluhnbach Castle in 
Salzburg. 

The last quarter of Mr. Muhlen’s book 
tells the story of Alfried Krupp and his 
firm since that time. This is, I believe, 
its most valuable part, for it is a consecu- 
tive account of what has heretofore ap- 
peared only by bits and pieces in news- 
papers and magazines. 

In 1953, the Anglo-French-American 
occupying powers reinstated Alfried 
Krupp as head and proprietor of his firm, 
in general accordance with Hitler’s Lex 
Krupp of November, 1943. It was agreed 
that Krupp would sell his mines and 
heavy steel plants, in line with the “decon- 
centration” policy then in occupational 
vogue. But the sale deadline has been 
repeatedly extended, and it is now doubt- 
ful that it will ever be enforced. In the 
meantime, the Krupp firm has regained 
its old preeminence in German industry, 
and Alfried sits again in the Villa Hiigel, 
overlooking the Essen part of his empire. 
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How has it come about? The simple 
truth is that, largely because of the cold 
war and iron curtain, no one in power 
had any interest in suppressing the Krupp 
firm or keeping the Krupp family out of 
it. The Krupp workers wanted the family 
back; Germans generally regarded the 
war crimes sentences with indifference 
or disfavor. The Western allies and the 
Bonn government were at one in a pro- 
gram of German industrial resurgence. 

If all this suggests a certain fickle su- 
perficiality in Allied policy, it must be 
remembered that this is a topsy-turvy 
world, in which the government of Is- 
rael sells grenade-launchers to the new 
German Army, and Mr. Khrushchev, 
who is forever denouncing the militarists 
and capitalists of West Germany, publicly 
toasts Alfried Krupp at the Leipzig Fair. 
It is not the twentieth century Krupps, 
but the twentieth century itself, that is 
incredible. Perhaps there is a way to 
formulate an intelligent critique of the 
policies and personalities that have re- 
stored Krupp to his billions, but that 
way is not to be found between the covers 
of Mr. Muhlen’s absorbing book, which 
is more thought-provoking than thought- 
ful. 


STORIES OF BARRIERS AND 
ISOLATION 


By HENRY POPKIN 


THe ZuLu aND THE Zee, by DAN 
Jacosson. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown 
247 pp. $3.75. 


AN JACOBSON is always a pal- 

pable but invisible presence in his 
stories, a sensitive witness, an eaves- 
dropper who is infinitely more intelligent 
than those characters whose words and 
gestures he wisely records. His characters 
tend to be laconic, or even mute. They 
are quite effectively cut off from one an- 
other by the barriers of age, race, sex, 
and personal idiosyncrasy. They may be, 
in various stories, black and white, Jew 
and Gentile, male and female, English 
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and colonial, but these barriers serve only 
to intensify that intrinsic separateness 
which is the common fate of mankind. 
We are born separate, and, from day to 
day, we increase our isolation from one 
another. Many of Jacobson’s characters 
have achieved a sort of perfection in the 
fine art of setting themselves off from 
others. Their lives reflect only their con- 
firmed egotism. Their conversations mis- 
fire and either do not convey anything or 
else are revealing only in ways that are not 
intended. Some of the most typical people 
strive to give inflated impressions of them- 
selves, but they succeed in exhibiting only 
the ugliness of their own souls. Often, 
this quality will not be exposed to anyone 
in the story, but Jacobson knows, and we 
know, just how petty and mean they are. 

The petty, mean people dominate the 
action in most of the stories, but, some- 
where, out of the lower depths of the 
story’s life, some real effort at com- 
munication, some subverbal human har- 
mony, is likely to come. It may be no 
more than the reapproachment between 
a child and a rabbit or the wordless 
friendship of a senile, Yiddish-speaking 
grandfather and an illiterate Zulu, or it 
may be a friendship which is a little more 
deliberate and conscious, albeit still la- 
conic and not fully understood: between 
a nice old Johannesburg lady and a 
young Negro who has come to study in 
London, between an Australian and the 
proprietress of a London coffee bar, in a 
story significantly entitled “The Anti- 
podes.” Such liaisons tend to be uninter- 
preted and unfulfilled, but, once more, 
even if the participants do not fully know 
what is happening, Jacobson understands 
and so do we. 

Here, in “Two Women,” is a typical 
moment, in which conversation imper- 
fectly communicates an incomplete, prob- 
ably incomprehensible relationship. A 
lonely young woman thinks she has found 
her life’s companion in a foreigner, a 
man whom she has previously resented, 
but for whom she now feels a momentary 
impulse. She tells her mother: 


Bridget closed her eyes. “I might 
marty Bester!” 
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“What!” Mrs. Purdon shrieked in 
her whisper, the sound stifled as it was 
made. 

“Yes,” Bridget said. “I might marry 
him, if things go on like this.” 

Neither of them knew if Bridget 
was telling the truth, though Bridget 
again said, “Yes,” and nodded her 
head, weighting the word down. 

“Bester! You don’t even know his 
first name!” 


Bridget thought this over for a 
minute. “No,” she admitted. “I think 
that it is Andries.” 


Much has happened, even if next to 
nothing can be said about it. Bridget has 
kissed Jsester and has spoken just three 
words to him: “Now you know.” She has 
surmounted hostility and even self-in- 
terest to establish this natural, necessary 
human tie. And, still, “neither of them 
knew.” At once we recognize all the 
poignancy of feelings unexpressed and 
inexpressible, the effectiveness of the ob- 
stacles that remain, and the clumsy, 
awkward efforts to overcome them. 

One more element keeps recurring in 
these stories. Into the lives of these 
isolated, often self-centered people, there 
comes some irrational, unpredictable 
force to shake up their placidity—perhaps 
a thief, a drunk, a quarrel, the threat of 
racial violence. For Bridget, it is Andries, 
but often the new element is more foreign 
and even less likely to be welcomed. And 
the person whom the new element con- 
fronts is likely to be a spiritual isolationist 
—fussy, vain, and bad-tempered. Thus, 
in “The Little Pet,” we observe “mod- 
ern” parents who do not understand their 
little boy or his kinship with the rabbit 
they have given him. The rabbit, an un- 
expectedly savage creature, kills its off- 
spring; the parents, horrified, try to keep 
their child from knowing, but he sees, 
understands, and loves the rabbit no less. 


ESIDE the rabbit and the child, we can 
B place the Zulu and the Zeide of the 
title story. The Zeide is like the child, 
midway between nature and civilization, 
between the illiterate, half-savage Zulu 
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and the Zeide’s fussy son, a prosperous 
city man who is ashamed of his Yiddish- 
speaking father. Although the differences 
of language (neither one speaks English) , 
of pigmentation, and of origin would 
normally separate them, the Zulu and the 
Zeide achieve a rare companionship, a 
wordless harmony which of course ex- 
cludes the son. The strange union of the 
Zulu and the Zeide finally shames the 
son, and, informed of the Zulu’s superior 
brand of loyalty to his own family back 
in Zululand, he breaks down: 


The two Zulus were bewildered to 
know why it should have been at that 
moment that Harry Grossman’s 
clenched, fistlike features should sud- 
denly seem to have fallen from one an- 
other, nor why he should have stared 
with such guilt and despair at Paulus, 
while he cried, “What else could I 
have done? I did my best,” before the 
first tears came. 


“A Long Way From London,” contains 
some striking parallels. Once more we 
have an impatient son, who is embar- 
rassed both by his aged parent and by the 
African who has befriended her. The son, 
petulant and ungenerous, is a typical city 
man; since he is a South African who has 
become a Londoner, he is the most citi- 
fied of all city men, and he is pained by 
the presence of his mother, an obvious 
provincial. Even worse, his mother asks 
favors in behalf of a Negro whom she has 
met aboard ship. The son is rude by being 
frigidly correct to the Negro. The human 
crisis becomes, as in the other stories, a 
problem of communication; in the son’s 
presence, his mother and the colored 
man debate the precise meaning of his 
words. Naturally enough, the mother 
finds the kindest interpretation for her 
son’s abruptness: “He is treating you as 
an equal.” The Negro accepts this view of 
the matter and departs, to be seen no 
more; yet another difficult, hard-won 
liaison has been broken by a fussy little 
enemy of the human race. But the prob- 
lem of understanding, of exploring the 
meaning behind words and gestures, has 
not ended here; one ambiguity remains. 
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It is a torment to Arthur to think 
that his mother may well have known 
what she was doing, and that she may 
well be, in the mission station in the 
sad Eastern Province, even more 
ashamed of him than he in London 
had been of her. 


I do not mean to say that Jacobson’s 
stories are all the same. On the contrary, 
his favorite patterns permit original and 
distinctive variations. The conflict be- 
tween the tolerance of age and the im- 
patience of youth is the center of three of 
his best stories—the two I have just ex- 
amined and “The Boss.” In “The Boss,” 
another self-important son is annoyed by 
the liberties which his father’s most faith- 
ful employee, an unattractive old maid, 


takes with him. 


She presumed too — Lionel was 
secretly sure—on the fact that she was 
the only Jewish employee, and he 
hated the last presumption even more 
than he did the others, for it seemed 
to drag him down to a level where he 
was forever equal with her. 


The old maid is the untamable force 
who, far from being compelled to observe 
the cold formality that the young man 
requires of her, is driven to saucy remarks 
and petty thefts, until Lionel gains his 
point and his father dismisses her. Lionel 
is ultimately as remorseful as Harry and 
Arthur. 

Jacobson, then, is preoccupied with 
barriers and with isolation, with the pos- 
sibility of overcoming them and the dan- 
ger of burying oneself. His stories are 
humane, persuasive, and so sensitively 
written that they bring us into the heart 
of those crises in which communication 
often falters. 


> 
> 
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“THE HORRORS, THE HORRORS” 
By JACK LUDWIG 


Back To Bertin, by V. B. Car.LeTon, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $4.50. 


Tue Lost Europeans, by EMANUEL 
Litvinorr, New York: Vanguard Press, 
$3.95. 


ERMANY is an unhealed wound; 

Germany is unfinished moral busi- 
ness; Germany is a tale of terror—not 
the obvious Nazi tale but the one the 
world reads between the lines: we, in 
this modern age of scientific and techno- 
logical progress, have in our lifetime 
witnessed the greatest abomination in 
recorded history: ideas, culture, theology, 
ethics, that magnificent tradition of 
Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Heine, of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, could do nothing to 
withstand Hitler and Streicher and Ilse 
Koch. 

Germany, too, in a way, is the uncon- 
scious moral victim of the Cold War 
which, in shifting the world’s eye from 
Germany to Russia, may possibly have 
left the unfinished business of Germany 
unfinished forever. Both V. B. Carle- 
ton’s Back to Berlin and Emanuel Lit- 
vinoff’s The Lost Europeans dramatize 
this unfinished business—the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany into the human com- 
munity, which it resigned from during 
the years of madness. 

The myth to help us understand Ger- 
many was written years ago, about a 
man who was looked upon as Europe’s 
“white hope” (like Germany), a man 
with dedication and ideas and a sense 
of tradition (again like Germany), who, 
finding himself suddenly all-powerful, 
with nobody to answer to, found (like 
Germany) that those ideas could not 
hold back the murderous capacities in 
the human heart, and, in the flush of 
“security” (who was there to stop him?) 
kicked the world to bits, robbed, plun- 
dered, killed, and, in a terrifying pre- 
figuring of Ilse Koch, used the shrunken 
heads of his victims as ornaments around 
his house. The story of course is Conrad’s 
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Heart of Darkness, and I use it to ex- 
plain how moral abomination may be 
rehabilitated into a civilized commu- 
nity: before Kurtz, the “white hope” 
now fallen, dies, he has a glimpse of what 
he has done. He recognizes the abomina- 
tion, the dehumanization, the brutaliza- 
tion, and pronounces on it: “The hor- 
ror, the horror.” This admission Conrad 
calls Kurtz’s moral victory, his recogni- 
tion of evil, his placing of that evil in a 
moral context. 

This is the act the characters, Hugo 
Krantz and Martin Stone, in Litvinoff’s 
novel The Lost Europeans, and Eric 
Devon, in Back to Berlin, search for, and 
do not find. What they find instead is 
Germany’s amnesia which, in the inter- 
ests of the Cold War, the West has had 
to accept as a legitimate condition. Am- 
nesia or that great Nuremberg conven- 
tion, the passing-of-the-buck, the plea 
of I-was-only-a-humble-subordinate-do- 
ing-my-duty, or how-was-I-to-know- 
what-they-were-doing-to-the-people-they- 
rounded-up-each-night? In both novels 
the moral lack stands out in the New 
Germany, particularly Litvinoff’s power- 
ful scenes of meaningless debauchery, 
arid sexuality, perversion, tourist-attrac- 
tion-night-life, all in a tone of despair, 
hopelessness, joylessness. And in both 
books this moral lack is related to Ger- 
many’s unfinished business: not till Ger- 
many can effect recognition of its crime 
as a crime not against the Jews but 
against humankind, against itself, can 
morality have meaning, or rehabilitation 
take place. What Kurtz recognized be- 
fore his death was not merely the abomi- 
nation he had visited on his victims, but 
the abomination in his own heart—that 
his heart of darkness had won out over 
western civilization’s heart of light: he 
was horrified by his dehumanization of 
himself. 

The “return” in The Lost Europeans 
and Back to Berlin is the first step in a 
search: both Martin Stone and Eric 
Devon were Germans who lived in Ger- 
many till Hitler’s ideology wrote a defini- 
tion of German which excluded Jews: 
each loved this hateful Germany, each 
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finds himself tied up with it in compli- 
cated ways, each is revolted by the past 
and present, apprehensive—if not terri- 
fied—of the future. 


Ro BOOKS sce hatred and self-pity 
as paralyzing attitudes for Jews to 
assume—in a sense Eric Devon’s return 
is a triumph over his hatred. Both books 
are a mixture of reminiscense and fear, 
the images of childhood connected with 
uneasy glimpses of the still unregenerate 
militarists, nationalists, Nazis-in-every- 
thing-but-name who turn up everywhere 
—East and West—in the New Germany. 

What makes Germany so horrible an 
experience for the Jews who return is 
that they fail to find the guilt they want 
so much to forgive. Amnesia, as I said 
before, is what they encounter every- 
where, or, more ominous, people who 
bully it through, who never entertain the 
notion of wrong having been done, only 
errors in strategy and tactics. Germany 
does not have to admit guilt and 
return to the community of civilized 
men: Germany is already in NATO. 

So the return is to a “ghost nation.” 
On the one hand the Luce image of 
beefy Germans flying around the world 
selling machines and Volkswagens, the 
Luce and State Department myth of 
Adenauer and the new democratic Ger- 
many; and the reality—a nation still 
raging in defeat, oblivious of the Belsens 
in its past, with some still cherishnig Nazi 
triumphs and “glories.” 

Litvinoff’s novel, unlike the semi-fic- 
tion journalism of Back to Berlin, passes 
into the heart of this New Germany and 
tells a pathetic love story which is, in 
small measure, an affirmation in the 
context of despair: the Jew Martin 
Stone trying to shock the German Karin 
by telling her her lover is a Jew—and 
failing: the lovers asserting love in the 
aridity of a dead city: “The violence of 
their love sprang from the very tragedy 
that made their union seem an unnatural 
one. As long as they were in Germany 
the violence would be there and every 
passionate encounter would seem a par- 
ody of other lusts.” 
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For Stone the return to Berlin is a 
completed action: so he goes back to 
England, without Karin, hoping to meet 
her again in a world where love is pos- 
sible—that is, any place but Germany: 
and in his last taxi trip through Berlin 
he reads its message: 


It wasn’t so different from any other 
city in appearance, but as long as the 
story of man was recorded it would 
symbolize something cruel and mon- 
strous. He had come here raging be- 
cause nothing could be done to cancel 
out the killing of even one human 
being. Now he knew that guilt and 
punishment were meaningless, life-suf- 
focating, abstractions. They changed 
nothing, and if the Day of Judgment 
were to come God would be left with 
nothing at all to say except: Begin 
again from the beginning. Be the first 
Man and the first Woman... . Life 
went on despite man’s self-destruction. 


For Hugo Krantz, the Jew who stayed 
and suffered, the quest—which is for one 
Putzi von Schlesinger—ends in a discov- 
ery that Nazi brutality is now in East 
Germany, ends, finally, in Hugo’s brutal 
meaningless death which, in Martin 
Stone, revives “the shocked antagonism 
he’d felt when he first arrived in Ger- 
many, the feeling that the past had left 
an invisible corruption that infected all 
it touched with malice and cruelty.” 

Eric Devon’s “quest” comes off rather 
naively in comparison with Stone’s and 
Krantz’s: Back to Berlin is more of a 
tears-and-kisses-and-food family reunion 
fat with wisdom and commonplaces than 
it is a drama. One of the difficulties is 
the style which pads, which sets things 
up for journalistic climax, but the great- 
est difficulty of all is the priggishness of 
Eric Devon who always sounds like 
someone readying an uplift speech for 
the German PTA. Back to Berlin is a 
chronicle, not a drama of Germany. 

But yet, making allowances for dif- 
ference, these two novels indicate the 
frustration of mankind which waited to 
hear Germany pronounce on itself as 
Kurtz had pronounced on _himself— 
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“the horror, the horror.” And both books 
suggest too that it is now too late, that 
the pronouncement will never come, and 
that in time we will see that creature of 
oversimplifying either-or’s, the Cold 
War, as the author of Germany’s per- 
manent moral ruin, as the tragic villain 
who diverted the world’s accusing gaze 
that might have brought forth confes- 
sion of guilt and, in so doing, ultimately 
brought Germany back into the moral 
community. 

And till Germany effects its rehabilita- 
tion the civilized world will have to steer 
clear of the question: what will it avail 
a nation to have a great tradition, a 
great culture, if, when it is tempted and 
tried by a madman, it commits itself into 
the hands of brute force and power? 

The German fable has been written. 
Only the understanding of it is still 
wanting. 


STUDIES IN DEMOCRACY 
By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


PouiTIcAL PowER AND PERSONAL FREE- 
pom: Critical Studies in Democracy, 
Communism, and Civil Rights, by Smnry 
Hoox. New York: Criterion Books. 
$7.50. 


N IMPORTANT function of phi- 

losophers, says Professor Hook, is 
to clarify conceptions, so that the central 
issues in a discussion may emerge. In the 
performance of this function, the phi- 
losopher is engaged in a struggle against 
“the degradation of the word.” In this 
massive volume of thirty-four papers, to- 
gether with an invaluable introduction, 
Professor Hook makes many significant 
contributions as he clarifies conceptions, 
focuses attention on central issues, and 
struggles against “the degradation of the 
word,” 

If I have any negative criticism to 
make of the book, it is that Political 
Power and Personal Freedom is too much 
of a good thing. “Goods and values in 
our experience come in clusters, not 
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separately,” says Professor Hook; and 
this book proves the point. It brings to- 
gether, in four parts, “Studies in Demo- 
cracy,” “Studies in Communism,” “Prob- 
lems of Security and Freedom,” and “So- 
cialism, Freedom and Survival.” True 
enough, the goods and values discussed 
are all inter-related; they come to us, in 
our experience as Americans living in the 
second half of the twentieth century, in a 
cluster and not separately. But I think 
that had the author prepared one book 
on democracy, consisting of the first and 
third parts, and another book on totali- 
tarilanism, consisting of the second and 
fourth parts, he would reach a wider 
audience; and Professor Hook deserves 
the widest audience possible. 

The empirical attitude, says Hook, “is 
profane, commonsensical, open-minded 
about possibilities, but tough-minded 
about evidence.” In this sense, the book 
is an almost perfect expression of the em- 
pirical attitude, and I use the qualifying 
word “almost” only because I agree with 
Hook that no ideal is ever fully realized. 

Since the book is so variously and 
deeply rich in ideas, each reviewer must 
single out for discussion or comment only 
those ideas that strike him, from his own 
angle of vision, as having special signific- 
ance, and I will follow this procedure, but 
let it be said that the significance found 
in the one or two selected ideas is typical 
of scores of others that we cannot now 
discuss. 

In the Supreme Court there has been a 
long-standing controversy over whether 
some of the freedoms enumerated in the 
Bill of Rights of the United States Con- 
stitution have a preferred status over 
others; and sometimes the issue has been 
whether any provisions of the Bill of 
Rights have a preferred position over 
other provisions of the Constitution when 
a restraint on government and a power of 
government appear to clash. Related to 
this controversy is the question whether 
any of the freedoms are absolutes, or 
whether all freedoms are subject to 
limitation by contending freedoms or by 
constitutionally-vested powers. A great 
deal of Hook’s book has a bearing on 
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these important issues, although his dis- 
cussion generally is not in terms of con- 
stitutional but in terms of moral and 
political principles. 

The doctrine of absolute rights, says 
Hook, is “more coherent as an emotion 
than as a doctrine.” It is, he says, a false 
doctrine and “a very uncertain guide to 
action.” An absolute right conflicts with 
another asserted absolute right, and there 
is “no method by which we can measure 
degrees of absoluteness or establish the 
priority of absolutes in relation to each 
other.” But Professor Hook does not leave 
the question at this point. He asserts, with 
strong emphasis, that “there must be one 
working absolute on which there can be 
no compromise, about which we must be 
fanatical: the rules of the game by which 
we settle differences.” What is that “one 
working absolute”? It is the empirical 
attitude or temper that we mentioned 
before: the method of the democratic 
process, of cultural pluralism: “a per- 
petual invitation to sit down in the face 
of differences and reason together, to con- 
sider the evidence, [to] explore alterna- 
tive proposals, [to] assess the conse- 
quences, and [to] let the decision rest— 
when matters of human concern are at 
stake—with the consent of those affected 
by the proposals.” 

The “perpetual invitation to sit down 
in the face of differences and reason to- 
gether” involves the notions of political 
equality and political freedom, for it is 
only equals who can feel compelled to dis- 
cuss and reason together, and it is only 
persons who enjoy freedom who can rea- 
son and discuss freely. And so it follows 
that the specific freedoms of the Bill of 
Rights are of “strategic importance in 
every democratic community.” For with- 
out the freedoms of the Bill of Rights 
there are no “rights of opposition,” there 
is no right to be different; and without 
the right to be different, without the right 
to maintain one’s thoughts and opinions, 
“there is no political freedom, and con- 
sequently no political equality.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the Bill 
of Rights should have, constitutionally, a 
“preferred” position in the hierarchy of 
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constitutional values. It would seem to 
follow, too, that among the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, should 
any of them seem to conflict with any 
other guaranteed freedoms, those enum- 
erated in the First Amendment—freedom 
of religion, speech, press, and assembly— 
should be preferred over others. (But I 
must add that this latter proposition is 
perhaps not as clear as is the first, for 
freedom often seems to be a seamless web. 
What good is a guarantee of freedom of 
speech or religion if one may be arbitrar- 
ily arrested or held for a long time in jail 
without the right to bail? Some members 
of the Supreme Court—though a minor- 
ity—maintain that every freedom of the 
Bill of Rights has equal dignity with 
every other—all enjoy a “preferred” 
position. ) 

In any case, Professor Hook recognizes 
the fact that “Some order of priority 
among freedoms must be recognized, and 
some method of determining that priority 
must be found.” 

I wish that Professor Hook had found 
it possible to explore this question sys- 
tematically. But since the essays compris- 
ing this book were originally written for 
special occasions, the issues do not receive 
comprehensive analysis. Professor Hook, 
however, says enough to direct the read- 
er’s mind to at least a number of con- 
clusions. 


NE significant conclusion, spelled out 
O effectively by the author, is that 
political freedoms must be preferred to 
economic freedoms. In the present world, 
whatever may have been the case in the 
past, “economic considerations have be- 
come secondary and political ones pri- 
mary. The state no longer functions as an 
instrument which permits the process of 
economic expansion and consolidation to 
run its course according to the laws of a 
free market. On the contrary, the state 
(defined empirically) uses the economic 
process as an instrument to further its 
political purpose. . . . No longer are we 
able to explain political events plausibly 
in terms of economic changes as sig- 
nificant as these still are.” In view of the 
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technological revolution we have wit- 
nessed, Hook believes that the “trend 
from the primacy of the economic to the 
primacy of the political factor in history 
is probably irreversible.” 

Again, in terms of American constitu- 
tional principles and institutions, it would 
seem that, in a clash between a govern- 
mental power in the economic sphere, 
broadly conceived—e.g., the power to tax 
or to regulate commerce among the states 
—and a freedom guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights—e.g., freedom of religion, or 
freedom of churches and synagogues— 
the former must give way to the latter. 
(But this is an inference drawn by the 
reviewer. I do not believe that Professor 
Hook would disagree.) 

Another conclusion, equally significant, 
is that the principle of equality is indis- 
pensable to democracy—“an equality not 
of status or origin but of opportunity, re- 
levant functions,and social participation.” 
As we have said before, unless I recognize 
the other person as in some sense my 
equal, I will not feel compelled to recog- 
nize his right to oppose my will, my opin- 
ion, my power, and so I will not feel com- 
pelled to attempt to reason with him. 
But equality, Professor Hook makes clear, 
involves not only equal dignity, but also 
equal opportunity—opportunity to enjoy 
the freedom to develop oneself as a dif- 
ferent, as a unique person. 

Because of the primary role of equality 
in democratic thought, Hook devotes 
some of his best pages to the problem of 
segregation, and I would say that his 
chapter on “Democracy and Desegrega- 
tion” should be required reading in 
American high schools and colleges. 


M ucH oF the strength of Professor 
Hook’s thought and writing comes 
from his open recognition of the fact 
that basic to all other thought relating 
to the self and society—basic to political 
and economic thought—is the moral 
category. The “moral question is pri- 
mary and it cuts across all categories.” 
While Hook makes this statement in the 
context of his discussion of racial segre- 
gation, there is enough in the book gen- 
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erally to lead me to think that he means 
this proposition to have a_ universal 
sweep. Applying it specifically to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Topeka, Professor Hook says that the de- 
cision “ was not based on a discovery of 
a new fact or on recovery of an old law, 
but on the reaffirmation of a moral prin- 
ciple that led to a new law in the land.” 

Living at a time when people generally 
seem to be afraid to recognize any ques- 
tion as one involving moral principles and 
issues—the study of morals seems old- 
fashioned, even antiquarian unless the 
subject is treated as part of history or 
anthropology—this candid admission of 
morals to a position of primacy over 
politics and economics, when supported 
by the authority of Sidney Hook, may 
have a salutary effect on the thinking of 
many persons. 

From the standpoint of historical or 
normative Judaism, the categories of re- 
ligious thought may appear to have prim- 
acy even over the moral, but this is so 
only on a superficial view, for moral prin- 
ciples and commandments constitute the 
very heart, or even soul, of Judaism. One 
cannot think of God without thinking of 
Him as a Moral Person, and the very 
definition of man is one who, having 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, knows good and evil, and this is at 
least one important sense of the meaning 
of the phrase that man was created in the 
image of God. And to be a moral person 
one must be free to choose good or evil. 

While the moral category has primacy 
over the political, and the political over 
the economic, in fact the important prob- 
lems that we face hardly permit us to ab- 
stract and to separate these categories 
one from the other, except on the intel- 
lectual or methodological level, and only 
insofar as the necessity to reach a decision 
compels us to prefer some values and to 
sacrifice others. But the facts of life, even 
when reorganized by our solution of a 
problem, continue to show all the cate- 
gories organically intertwined. 

This perplexing aspect of existence 
shows itself clearly in Professor Hook’s 
discussion of socialism. Since the age of 
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fourteen, says Hook, he has always con- 
sidered himself a socialist. But he is not 
a socialist who considers economics as 
enjoying primacy over all other factors; 
he does not hold to economic determin- 
ism; he does not believe that all the 
means of production should be national- 
ized. With the example of the U.S.S.R. 
before us, it has become “painfully clear 
that inequitable differences in living con- 
ditions and rewards are just as compati- 
ble with social ownership as with private 
ownership of property.” What, then, de- 
fines Hook’s socialism? I would say that 
his socialism is definable first in moral 
terms, second, in political terms, and only 
last in .economic terms—though, again, 
the terms are all intertwined. 

Since social ownership does not guar- 
antee social equality, what is essential is 
“a sense of genuine participation among 
individuals, of meaningful, uncoerced 
contribution to the world’s work, a sense 
of counting for something in the concerns 
and decisions of the community.” In this 
sense, what is required is “the develop- 
ment of a mutuality of esteem for the 
contributions all individuals make to the 
work of society, not as an empty propa- 
ganda gesture to increase production, but 
as a genuine recognition of the specific 
way in which the specific person helps in 
creating the objects and services that are 
the products and conditions of a good so- 
ciety.” Socialism has, then, moral ends, 
and “according to the moral ideal of so- 
cialism, no man should be a spiritual 
valet to another”; irrespective of the way 
a man earns his living, “he should be 
treated with the same dignity accorded 
any other’; and since economic condi- 
tions can hardly be disregarded, “his ma- 
terial conditions of life should be such as 
to enable him to achieve his full growth 
as a human being. This,” concludes Hook, 
“together with the specific programs 
necessary to realize it, is what I mean by 
socialism.” 

Hugh Gaitskell’s six principles for Bri- 
tish socialism, that he formulated on 
November 28, 1959, seem to echo Sidney 
Hook’s discussion. Gaitskell asked the 
British socialist and labor leaders to stop 
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considering nationalization as an end but 
to view it only as a means towards the 
achievement of certain moral ends: help 
for the underdog, a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, the ending of priv- 
ilege and restrictive social barriers, equal- 
ity of races and nations in a secure inter- 
national order, the fostering of both 
material and spiritual values, and recog- 
nition of the public or community interest 
before private interest. 

Hook’s socialism is probably typical of 
the position held by American — and 
Western—socialists today, and this marks 
a moral and intellectual leap from a gen- 
eration ago. The moral development is 
obvious. But the intellectual growth is no 
less notable; for there has been a move- 
ment away from doctrinaire positions; 
there is less of a “quest for certainty,” 
for a philosophy and methodology of ab- 
stract conceptions. There is general ac- 
ceptance, I think, of the empirical atti- 
tude that is reflected in the following 
statement by Hook: “More important 
than any belief a man holds is the way 
he holds it. Any fool or fanatic can em- 
brace a doctrine. Even if true, it remains 
a dogma unless it is evaluated in the light 
of its alternatives, and the relevant evid- 
ence for them. The whole enterprise of 
intelligence consists in envisaging alter- 
natives before embarking on action.” 


| T Is FROM the point of view as thus de- 
fined that Hook’s attacks on “ritualis- 
tic liberals” can best be understood. “Rit- 
ualistic liberalism is the reliance upon 
rhetoric rather than logic,” says Hook, 
“slogans rather than analysis of prob- 
lems in defense of freedom. It does not 
rethink situations afresh but makes a 
ritual of phrases, principles, and solu- 
tions which have come down from the 
past as if they were sufficient guides to 
complex and novel issues.” Ritualistic 
liberals formulate policies that center on 
remote probabilities or abstract logical 
possibilities, which they try to apply to 
concrete, historical situations, and thus 
they act in disregard of “the weight of 
evidence as it has been historically estab- 
lished.” 
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This is not the occasion to examine 
the specific issues to which Hook at- 
tempted, time and again, to apply “the 
pragmatic temper,” or “the experimental, 
empirical attitude,” or his “faith in in- 
telligence”: his arguments against Robert 
Hutchins, the right of a member of the 
Communist Party to employment, and 
especially the rights of Communist teach- 
ers in American schools and universities, 
his criticism of the late Zechariah Cha- 
fee’s type of liberalism. His most im- 
portant papers on these and related topics 
are re-published in Political Power and 
Personal Freedom. I must say that when 
these contentious papers are read in the 
book, they leave a rather different impres- 
sion from the one they tended to create 
when one first read them, four, five or 
more years ago, when they were published 
as part of an ongoing debate over Mc- 
Carthyism, security measures against sub- 
versive activities, court decisions as they 
were handed down, and other events—at 
a time when it was very difficult to pre- 
serve one’s intellectual patience. As read 
in the book they tend to serve as dramatic 
illustrations of the author’s temper of 
mind and person; for in the book they 
are read as part of a larger configuration, 
and they fall naturally into place within 
an intellectual framework. From this 
point of view perhaps it is better that the 
author did not divide his materials into 
two separate books, so that the theoretical 
discussions and the papers concerned 
with practical applications are read to- 
gether. I only hope that readers will not 
be intimidated by the size of the book and 
will read it all as an integrated whole. 


A BELATED REVIEW 
By LEON I. FEUER 


WHERE JupAISsM DrIFFERED, by ABBA 
HItvex Sirver. The Macmillan Co., and 
The Jewish Publication Society, 1956, 
1957. 


UDAISM is unique among religions and 
philosophies, both classical and mod- 
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ern. This is the thesis of Dr. Silver’s 
book and it is expounded logically and 
eloquently. Clearly evident is not only 
the author’s extensive Jewish scholarship 
but his wide reading and research in the 
general sources. He begins by pointing 
out that the motive power of Judaism is 
the teaching of the prophets, who thrust 
upon their people a unique mission, “the 
lonely ordeal of a leadership which would 
set them at war with the world,” and 
thus made Judaism “a challenging and 
differing faith.” At the same time, how- 
ever, it was a faith grounded in reason 
and common sense. It did not attempt to 
answer the unanswerable. It did not de- 
mand behavior beyond the capacity of 
human nature nor delude men with 
promises of Utopias or heavens clearly 
beyond their reach. It achieved a remark- 
able harmony between challenge and 
realism. 

Despite frequent differences of opinion 
and emphasis among its teachers, despite 
the wide range of moods mirrored in its 
literature, Judaism has been coherent 
and steady in its stress upon three basic 
values—unity, freedom, and compassion. 
This “self-consistency” grows out of the 
fact that it is permeated with a strong 
sense of history. Its God reveals Himself 
through the processes of history, through 
events in time, in the life experience of 
individuals and in the careers of nations, 
and most especially of the Jewish nation. 
The story of the early development of 
Judaism, as can easily be reconstructed 
from the Bible, is the account of the 
transformation, the differentiation of a 
nature cult into an historic religion con- 
cerned not with fertility but with the 
moral growth of men and peoples. The 
chief role in that development is played, 
not by leaders, heroes, or saviors, but by 
the Jewish people who not only created 
the religion, but subordinated national 
ambition and often security to keep it 
undefiled and endured martyrdom to pre- 
serve it. That is why faith and people 
were and are indivisible. The history of 
Israel is the history of the struggle to 
maintain the moral excellence of Judaism 
as well as the national identity. Although 
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always intellectually receptive to new 
ideas, the Jewish people insisted that 
these had to be filtered through steadily 
basic values, and if not assimilable, to be 
rejected. Judaism stubbornly resisted the 
influence of Hellenism to avoid the in- 
roads of decadent Greek culture and the 
sex perversions of Roman society, and 
later, of course, what it conceived to be 
the theological and Torah-destructive 
heresies of Christianity. Nationalist and 
particularist in its strategy, the goals of 
Judaism were nevertheless inclusive and 
universal. “The predominant hope of the 
people of Israel was not to convert the 
whole world to Judaism but to convert 
the whole world to God.” 

The key chapter of the book is the 
superb essay entitled, “On Being Differ- 
ent.” Judaism originated in a complete 
break with the primitive past, ‘something 
which other classical religions and philos- 
ophies failed to achieve. Repudiating the 
notions of fate and determinism which 
were so characteristic of Near Eastern 
cults, it gave them a new sense of free- 
dom. It was more than the yoke of 
Pharaoh which the generations of Moses 
and Joshua shook off. Monotheism eman- 
cipated human life from the thraldom 
to nature and nature gods. Ridding reli- 
gion of fertility rites made possible the 
maturation of man’s moral sensitivities 
and elevated the standards of his personal 
and family life. This led to the next step 
—where Judaism most differed from 
other systems of thought—the growth of 
social legislation, the protection of the 
rights of slaves, the care of the poor and 
the needy, the development of organized 
charity, the stress upon the dignity of 
labor, the regard for the general sanctity 
of human life, about all of which the 
ancients were so callous. “Thus, in a 
world of cruelty and inhumanity, where 
life was cheap, Judaism taught men to 
open the wells of pity in the human 
heart.” 

As the author indicates earlier, it was 
the impulse to prophecy which most dis- 
tinguished Judaism. If Judaism was 
unique among the religions, it was the 
prophets who were most unique among 
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the teachers of religion, “the inspired 
architects of the faith of Israel.” They 
called for the building of a world from 
which injustice would be eliminated, and 
where therefore it might be possible to 
attain a condition of universal peace. It 
was this sense of being different which 
gave the Jews the determination to stay 
alive and to maintain their national sol- 
idity. Dr. Silver here pays his respects to 
the historico-theologian, Arnold Toynbee, 
and his “fossil theory.” Jewish survival is 
not due to prideful stubbornness, but to 
the conviction of being responsible for 
the security of treasures of invaluable 
significance for the future of mankind. 


gemma at this point, of course, is a 
discussion of the Jewish reasons for 
rejecting Christianity. This is not a case 
of scorning greater treasures, but a re- 
fusal to accept such doctrines as the Mes- 
sianism of Jesus, the idea of man’s re- 
demption through his death and resur- 
rection, and the conception of God in- 
carnate in a man. These were Paulinian 
Greek notions which the rabbinic teach- 
ers rightly recognized as being totally 
inconsistent with and subversive of nor- 
mative Judaism. They objected also to 
Paul’s contemptuous attitude toward the 
disciplines of the Torah. “It was the re- 
jection of all authority to the Law and 
the idea of a God incarnate which placed 
Christianity outside the bounds of Juda- 
ism. Here was the fork of the road.” 
From chapter seven on, the author 
attempts to pinpoint the characteristics 
which do make Judaism different. Start- 
ing with a severely realistic approach to 
life and human nature, acknowledging 
the limitations of our knowledge and 
capacities as sentient beings, Judaism en- 
deavors to construct a theory and way 
of life which are sensible, harmonious, 
and above all hopeful. False antinomies 
and the alternatives of extremes are care- 
fully avoided. There is no question of a 
choice between Justice and Love. Both 
are required. The needs both of the indi- 
vidual and of society must be taken into 
account. Man is finite, but that does not 
mean that he does not have a significant 
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place in the Universe, any more than an 
event which is past did not have a role in 
shaping the future. In the schematic 
structure of Jewish thought, there is room 
both for faith and for knowledge. In the 
life of a people there need be no inevi- 
table conflict between nationalism and 
universalism. 

While upholding the highest standards 
of conduct, “Judaism is not too high 
pitched for ordinary human needs.” It 
opposes asceticism and celibacy, frowns 
upon extremes of piety, and sees no in- 
herent virtue in poverty. It is firmly per- 
suaded of the possibility of progress and 
therefore of the need for correcting social 
evils which it believes are in great meas- 
ure responsible for the miseries of the 
human condition. There is no doctrine of 
a Fall and no conception of Original Sin. 
Men can change for the better and if 
they can, they can improve the social 
order. Remaining ever hopeful that with 
God’s help mankind will advance, that 
an onward progression in history is pos- 
sible, Judaism has never fallen victim to 
pessimism or crisis psychology. Dr. Silver 
avers that modern Existentialism in both 
the religious and secular versions is totally 
inconsistent with historic Jewish thought. 

It is the markedly ascetic, otherworldly, 
and existentialist mood of Christianity 
which in fact underscores the correctness 
of the ancient teachers in dissociating 
Judaism from it. Men should enjoy life 
and strive to avoid becoming morbid 
about their personal tragedies and suffer- 
ings, while at the same time keeping 
themselves responsive to the needs and 
ills of their fellows. Judaism shuns life- 
negating views. Death is not better than 
life. Our religion has no cult of the dead, 
so prominent in the rituals of Egypt and 
the Greek mystery cults. Judaism asserts 
the moral independence of man and his 
responsibility for his acts. Although it 
had difficulty in reconciling freedom of 
the will with God’s omnipotence, with its 
accustomed practical sense Judaism re- 
fused to brood over the philosophic di- 
lemma, and took the pragmatic position 
that for the purpose of man’s work in 
this world he was free to live his life 
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and to fashion his society provided he 
acted within the framework of God’s 
law. He could make choices for good or 
evil, for better or for worse. “The danger 
lies in accepting as inevitable what is 
inadequate in oneself or in Society.” Con- 
trary to Jesus’ teaching, men must there- 
fore resist evil in themselves and in the 
world. 

Where Judaism Differed is technically, 
one must suppose, apologetic literature 
by classification, although it is far from 
being apologetic in tone. Dr. Silver does 
not hesitate to affirm that Judaism is not 
only different, but that it is in many, 
although certainly not in all ways, supe- 
rior to other religions. Nevertheless, there 
is no need for converting others or for 
desiring that other faiths should be like 
Judaism. “The one universal God does 
not require one universal church in which 
to be worshipped, but one universal de- 
votion. ... There are great areas of com- 
mon interests in which all religions can 
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cooperate in mutual helpfulness and 
respect, influencing one another and 
learning from one another.” 

It is four years since this book was 
published. There is some advantage in a 
belated review. It gives the reviewer the 
opportunity to reread and to reappraise 
his original impression. This book wears 
well. In this reviewer’s opinion, it is the 
best popular book on Judaism that has 
thus far appeared in this country. Al- 
though excellent for the average reader, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, it is not written 
down. It is a valuable reference work for 
scholars, rabbis, and teachers. It makes 
a rich mine of quotable source material 
readily available. It can be especially 
recommended as a text for adult courses 
and discussion groups. This is a signifi- 
cant addition to a rapidly growing liter- 
ature on Judaism in the English lan- 
guage. And in what excellent English it 
is written! Apart from content, it is an 
aesthetic pleasure to read. 
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waves toward Porto on the Atlantic. 
After the Lisbon massacre of 1506, the 
area in effect became a New Jerusalem. 
The group was so powerful, that it al- 
most prevented the establishment of 
the Inquisition, but once the tribunals 
were set up in 1536, the decline of Mar- 
rano power—and that of Portugal with 
it—was rapid. Whole cities became 
waste and a journey through this area 
today still shows the effect of the sud- 
den depopulation. Between 1567 and 
1595, for example, almost one thousand 
autos-da-fé, life sentences or deporta- 
tions to the colonies were reported from 
these two provinces, compared with the 
594 sentences delivered over three cen- 
turies on the island of Majorca, the 
other prominent Marrano community. 

This ferocity met with success. The 
great majority of those who could not 
or would not flee converted and, with 
the passage of time, became sincere 
Catholics. But folk prejudice indicates 
history; Captain Barros Basto told me 
that in several small villages and even 
a larger city like Pinhel, where there is 
not a single Marrano, the population 
is still labeled judeu. 

Until the rediscovery of the Marrano 
community by Mr. Samuel Schwartz in 
1917, it had been assumed by world 
Jewry that the crypto-Jews had long 
been absorbed into the general Portu- 
guese population. The last vestige had 
lost all contact with their emigré 
brothers in London and Amsterdam 
and it was thought that the “progres- 
sive” reforms of the Marques of Pombal, 
who had eliminated many constraints 
against the new Christians, had accom- 
plished that which the “reactionary” 
solution could not. 

As I discovered from Captain Barros 
Basto, the facts were quite different. 
After living in terror for so many years, 
the hard core of the Marranos had no 
confidence in liberalism, whether that 
of the Marques of Pombal or that of 
the Revolution of 1910. Their habit of 
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secrecy had become a religion of secrecy 
and they had almost come to regard 
public avowal of Judaism as a type of 
apostasy. Captain Barros Basto told me 
of his attempts to make his Marrano 
friends realize there was no longer any 
risk in being known as a Jew. “It was 
almost impossible” he said sadly. “The 
rich were afraid of social ostracism, the 
poor of losing their jobs. When I told 
them they had nothing to fear, that 
large groups of Jews lived in other coun- 
tries and that they were not alone in the 
world, the most common reaction was 
joy mixed with fear. And this was in the 
days of the Republic.” 

“Not that I want you to think that 
the clock has been turned back to the 
time before the Revolution,” he added 
hastily. ““The separation of Church and 
State still exists and Jews are permitted 
to worship, as you know from your trip 
to the synagogue of Lisbon. But in 
smaller cities, social pressure is a very 
powerful force. My friend José Furtado 
Montanha, director of the Braganca 
branch of the Bank of Portugal, was 
discharged after his conversion. Only a 
few years ago, Antonio Augusto Pereira, 
who was mainly responsible for the 
small synagogue we organized in that 
city, lost his position as an employee 
of the Mayor. I know a Marrano family 
belonging to the landed gentry, with 
generals and majors as members. They 
were afraid to be associated with us 
even in more tolerant days. And many 
of our best students happened to be 
liberal in politics. They fled the coun- 
try to Brazil. There are Marranos in 
prominent positions in the army and 
foreign service but only their home 
town neighbors know of their origin.” 


SPOKE to Captain Barros Basto of the 
| changes in the nature of Judaism 
caused by the terror of the Inquisition. 
As I had read, all customs which could 
actively identify them as Jews had been 
discarded by the Marranos over the 
centuries: circumcision, ritual slaughter 
of animals, Hebrew books—and Hebrew 
itself had passed out of memory, as well 
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as the shofar, talith, and tefilin. In 
general, what had remained was a 
jumble of prayers and holidays, more 
like a race instinct than an organized 
body of ceremony. Only the Sabbath, 
Passover and the Day of Atonement 
were still retained with some degree of 
exactness. eo 

“How could it be otherwise?” Captain 
Barros Basto said with pasion. “I know 
that many of the Jews of Lisbon look 
with contempt on the Marranos and 
even consider us frauds. But, aside from 
the obvious fact that it was certain 
death to be known as a Jew in Portugal 
until the 19th century, the impact of 
continued terror generation after gener- 
ation is impossible to convey to those 
who have not suffered it. After three 
hundred years, it was a miracle of God 
that we managed to cling to the few 
customs we retained. The abolition of 
the Inquisition in 1821 was only a 
change in degree. It still remained a 
crime to renounce Catholicism and the 
parish priest had tremendous power in 
the country districts. For example, I 
was only told of my Jewish origin by 
my grandfather when I was already ten 
years old.” 

“Do you want to see what he taught 
me to do when attending Church?” 
He stood up with a gay smile. 

“At the approach to Church you say: 
‘In this house I enter, I adore neither 
the wood nor the stone [wood or stone 
idols] but One God who governs all 
the world’.” 

Gesticulating with his right hand, he 
continued: 

“When entering Church you say: 

‘Adonai, My God, in my thoughts...’ 
(fingers touching the brow) 

‘Adonai, My God, on my lips...’ 
(fingers touching the lips) 

‘Adonai, My God, in my heart...’ 
(fingers touching the chest) .” 

Captain Barros Basto laughed at the 
memory. “Try it,” he said. “When done 
rapidly in a swoop, it looks exactly like 
a sloppy cross.” 

More seriously he continued. “We 
still had a few Hebrew words left to 
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us, ‘Adonai’ being the most important. 
When we refused food, we called it 
‘treffe’ among ourselves and an outsider 
was known as a goyo. At the death of 
a known Marrano, the others who went 
to his deathbed vigil told their friends 
they were attending a noven (novena) 
because it was the closest religious term 
to a minyan. And I well remember as 
a boy that my grandfather’s intimates 
used to join Queen Isabel’s religious 
order l’Association de la Miuséricorde 
because it was the only one not asso- 
ciated with saints.” 

Several days later, Captain Barros 
Basto introduced me to the Jewish 
leaders of Porto. Mr. Nathan Beigel, 
who left his native Poland twenty-five 
years ago is the present head of the 
synagogue. Perhaps fifty persons attend, 
including a minority of Marranos, but 
the driving force is Ashkenazi, men 
with names like Finkelstein, Levy, Zim- 
merman and Beigel. Due to the influ- 
ence of this latter group, Hebrew re- 
mains the official language at services 
rather than Portuguese preferred by the 
native Marranos. I was told that the 
synagogue could not afford a rabbi or 
cantor, but a key to this problem was 
revealed in the remark of Mr. Beigel’s 
son that “youth was materialistic” and 
not interested in religion. 
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I was curious to know the reaction 
of Captain Barros Basto to this state- 
ment and inquired after we had left. 

The old man shrugged with good- 
humored tolerance. “1 can’t say he is 
entirely wrong. But he is referring more 
to the sophisticated, the ‘foreign’ youth. 
There has always been a certain tension 
between the Marranos and the others, 
partly because the Portuguese feel a 
little afraid of the Ashkenazi who speak 
Yiddish and act so superior in their 
knowledge of Hebrew and traditional 
Jewish rites. Most of my friends, who 
after all are completely Portuguese in 
every way, still feel they are defending 
Jewish precepts by simply avoiding 
Church, getting married and being 
buried civilly. Since the Church and 
State are now separated, they can do 
this more easily than years ago.” 

“But that is a mere negative reac- 
tion,” I said. 

“Possibly,” Captain Barros Basto said. 
‘Yet, when you think of the tremendous 
pressures put on us for so long, it is an 
important sign. Even though the Mar- 
ranos seem to refuse to accept formal 
Judaism in my sense, they rarely assent 
to becoming Catholic. In their hearts 
they know, and they are secretly proud 
of their ancestry. Despite surface ap- 
pearances, they cling stubbornly to the 
fact of their different origin and, given 
the right opportunity, I am sure they 
will express their longing to be at peace 
with what they have shut up in their 
spirit.” 

“How many Marranos would you say 
still feel that way?” 

“Probably between 4,000 and 5,000,” 
he said, “mainly centered in Porto, 
Braganca, Covilha, Belmonte, Monsan- 
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to and Guarda. A rented room is some- 
times used as a synagogue in Braganca 
but the other communities are inactive. 
An outsider would notice nothing to 
distinguish the Marranos. They look 
exactly like the other Portuguese, and 
they even attend the same churches as 
their Catholic neighbors. Since the dif- 
ficult times have come again, the old 
habit of sending a trusted member to 
a theological seminary has been rein- 
troduced so the families can go to their 
own ‘priests’.” 

The day before leaving Porto, Cap- 
tain Barros Basto took me to the syna- 
gogue. The elegant structure was 
locked and we waited over an hour for 
the caretaker. In the office my host gave 
me a present of some dust-covered 
pamphlets he had written in earlier 
days, translations of the Hebrew service 
into Portuguese and monographs on 
famous Marrano figures. Before leaving, 
we stood in front of the Ark and, devoid 
of all artifice, Captain Barros Basto 
sang the Shema, the ancient affirmation 
of Jewish faith, hat pulled firmly on his 
head while supporting his shrunken 
body with one hand on the railing. 

That is the image I retain of Captain 
Arturo Carlos de Barros Basto, the 
direct lineal and spiritual heir of the 
countless martyrs whose blood was 
spilled through four hundred years to 
preserve the faith their forefathers car- 
ried into exile 1500 years before, a man 
old and broken, a failure in the tem- 
poral sense of success. His only son died 
as a very young man, his daughter mar- 
ried a Christian, the peak of Captain 
Barros Basto’s ambition is to raise his 
grandson in the ancestral faith that his 
grandfather had revealed to him. 
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RAMADAN 
By EDWARD WAKIN 


ITH THE arrival of the ninth lu- 
W nar month in March, Cairo’s 
Muslims, like some 400 million others, 
heed the Koran’s homely admoni- 
tion to “eat and drink until the white 
thread becometh distinct to you from 
the black thread of the dawn... then 
strictly observe the fast till nightfall.” 
It is the month of Ramadan when 
believers must abstain to the last drop, 
particle and puff from food, drink and 
cigarettes from sunrise to sunset. Un- 
der the revolving lunar year, that 
month coincided almost exactly with 
March this year. 

Let the foreigner grumble as he 
abandons all hope of business as usual, 
even by Middle Eastern standards. Let 
the American tourist complain of the 
cold water in his bathtub and the Brit- 
ish journalist describe with a note of 
condescension the “curious change of 
focus from living by the sun to living 
by the moon.” Muslims will be ab- 
sorbed in an annual episode that epito- 
mizes the conflict between the tradition- 
al and the modern in the Middle East. 
The new world of steel mills and car 
assembly plants that is being intro- 
duced into Egypt, the’ self-conscious 
drum-beating for national progress and 
the energetic attempt to modernize the 
entire country have a different sound 
and appearance during Ramadan. 

In one Delta village that I visited, 
the cramped depressing cluster of mud 
huts was surrounded typically by the 
breathtaking lushness of Egyptian 
farmland. Everyone was cousin in one 
degree or another and the main con- 
cerns were water supply and crop price. 
It was the inbred life of practically all 
Egypt, though this particular village 
had a single liberating vista: the dis- 
tant and barely visible Mediterranean. 

A Cairo friend who was completing 
his doctorate in political science 
brought my wife and me to this family 
village which was dominated by his 
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brothers and half-brothers, all sons of 
one father with many wives in his life- 
time. The brothers, who turned out to 
be unusually tall and husky for Egyp- 
tians, appeared one after the other in 
their native galabtyas to greet their 
brother in his double-breasted suit. Our 
host, who had always seemed grim and 
depressed in Cairo, became light-heart- 
ed as he embraced his brothers and 
uncles. As he explained later with a 
tone of rural prejudice against both the 
city and the regime: “I am no longer 
breathing that stifling Cairo atmos- 
phere.” 

Since early morning the invisible 
women of the family had been prepar- 
ing a feast for the visiting brother, his 
wife and his two guests. We sat in a 
large dining room, four at a table with 
enough room and food for at least 
twenty. But we were the only ones in 
that village who could eat in the day- 
light hours of Ramadan. We asked the 
obvious question. Why was our host 
permitted to stuff himself with food 
while his brothers sat hungry in another 
room? He said that as the “most edu- 
cated one in the family” he was “re- 
spected and liberated” and was allowed 
to ignore the Ramadan fast. All the 
time his younger brothers served us, 
heaping mounds of food on our plates, 
tearing joints from the squabs that 
stuffed the chickens that stuffed the 
turkeys that rested on huge mounds of 
rice. From behind the screens hiding 
the kitchen came the cries of the wo- 
men urging us to eat more and more. 
Yet the moment one young brother 
made a move toward a chicken leg for 
himself he was severely reprimanded. 
He did not have the right to break the 
traditional fast. 

After lunch we were told that we 
must nap. It is impossible in a New 
York City apartment to recapture the 
mood of an itinerant Christian nap- 
ping after a huge meal in an Egyptian 
village of Muslim extremists, while the 
owners of the house fasted. The touch- 
ing hospitality, the never-ending food, 
the intermissions between the courses, 
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the cups of thick Turkish coffee, and 
the mystifying violation side by side 
with unbending adherence to the Ra- 
madan fast—it was all too much for a 
visitor who had overeaten. He dozed 
off. 


OR THE believers who were observing 
F the fast, one of the five pillars of 
Islam, many things were considered to 
have taken place. The rich experienced 
hunger and thus learned sympathy for 
the poor. Sins of the past year were 
blotted out and the fast became a gate- 
way to worship. And the believer is 
said to have derived two delights from 
the fast—meeting his Lord and later 
breaking his fast. With the latter, called 
the iftar, the entire counter-clockwise 
movement of Ramadan began for me 
on a particularly memorable night in 
Cairo. While it is a matter of debate 
how completely the daytime fast is ob- 
served in Muslim cities, the night-time 
feast is universal, usually begun when 
the boom of a cannon announces the 
setting of the sun. 

Our iftar took place in one of the 
tall white apartment houses whose bal- 
conies overlook the Nile, its tall-masted 
sailboats that scarcely seem to move 
and the acacia-bordered boulevard. It 
was a meal encompassing the entire 
menu of a Near Eastern restaurant in 
New York City: squab, chicken, and 
lamb; huge plates of several kinds of 
rice pilaf; salads and stewed vegetables; 
yoghurt, pancake-like loaves of Arabic 
bread, several kinds of sweets, nuts, 
liqueurs and, of all things, Coca-Cola 
which, along with Pepsi-Cola, is served 
to “lighten your stomach” after a large 
meal. 

Before plunging outdoors into the 
festive Ramadan night, a few games 
of tric-trac on the balcony were in or- 
der. The snapping of the checkers on 
the backgammon board is characteristic 
of the background sounds of Arab 
cities. The foreigner trying to learn 
the game is dazzled by the practiced 
player who doesn’t hesitate an instant 
in making his moves in this game 
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played by rote and instinct. Actually, 
the game is decided by the dice, whose 
fickle rolls are still identified by their 
old Turkish and Persian labels. Many 
an Egyptian spends his Ramadan 
nights playing this game in the all- 
male company of his favorite coffee 
house. 

The heart of Cairo’s Ramadan beats 
in the square facing the ancient mosque 
of Sayyidna al-Hussein. To the day- 
time tourist, the square is a grimy place 
to park your car while you bargain for 
brassware and camel saddles in the sur- 
rounding bazaars. On a Ramadan 
night, colored lanterns swing on push- 
carts and on sidewalk stands that sell 
Oriental sweets, boiled sheep heads, 
steaming glasses of green tea, fil (the 
national dish of stewed beans), apri- 
cots, green almonds. All sorts of aro- 
matic edibles try to revive appetites 
dulled by the iftar. 

The confusion of sound, smell and 
light increased that continuing sensa- 
tion of Middle Eastern cities, the pre- 
sence of people. It is easy to be ob- 
livious of the crowd in a subway train, 
but in the Middle East the blurred 
masses seem a mixture of audience, 
crowd, mob and even rioters. If it is a 
time of trouble, the dividing line be- 
tween the categories is uncomfortably 
uncertain for anyone with a morbid 
imagination. 

As we stood on the outside of the 
mosque, watching the worshippers at 
their prayers, a small man in a white 
coat and red fez asked: “Where is the 
Marshal?” He was directed to the 
Green Gate of Happiness, a dark arch 
attached to the mosque and named af- 
ter the color which the chosen wear 
when ready for heaven. Following him 
past the squatting women and the chil- 
dren sleeping against the wall of the 
mosque, we also passed under the dark 
arch into an outdoor coffee house. Tiny 
tables stood in front of a small shop 
and behind were rows of rough 
benches for the galabiya-clad trade 
which far outnumbered the customers 
in Western-suits at the tables. Egyptians 
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sat or stood, talking loudly and laugh- 
ing, while waiters pushed their way 
through the crowd with small tin trays 
holding cups of black coffee or tiny 
glasses of sticky green tea. 

Then the Marshal stood up before 
the crowd. Otherwise known as Sheikh 
Ali, he was a dervish who led a group 
of Muslim mystics in the neighborhood 
of the mosque. Among orthodox Is- 
lamic leaders, the likes of the Marshal 
are frowned upon, but their hold over 
the Egyptian peasant is still strong. 
That night’s audience ranged from 
laborers in galabtyas and tall black 
Sudanese with tribal scars on their 
cheeks to Western-dressed middle-aged 
Egyptians and young men in V-necked 
sweaters smoking hubbly-bubbly pipes. 


= LINE between carnival and re- 
ligious fervor was obscured by the 
Marshal’s behavior as well as the 
orange-tinted tip of his white beard. 
A zealous and flexible performer, he let 
the crowd prod him into alternate roles 
of clown, preacher, chanter, actor and, 
finally, a collector of donations. Wav- 
ing his cane up and down the Marshal 
was rattling off a nonsensical chant, 
crowded with Arabic puns when he was 
interrupted by a counter-chant started 
by a few young men in the crowd: 
“Your mother is a thief!” This sent the 
Marshal into a corner sulking, more in 
mock anger than in sorrow, for he was 
just as quickly coaxed back into the 
limelight by cries of “Long Live Sheikh 
Ali!” 

The game played by the crowd cre- 
ated an uncomfortable feeling, at least 
for an outsider who did not feel part 
of it. Certainly many of those in the 
crowd had observed the cruel Rama- 
dan fast that day and they now took 
part in the derision heaped on this 
marginal religious leader. Possibly it 
was a form of protest against the 
religious traditionalism he represented, 
but the outbursts also recalled the sight 
of young men who were sometimes seen 
chasing pathetic stray dogs through the 
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streets of Cairo. The outsider, who 
can be accused of condescension and 
blindness to similar outbursts in his 
own country, still has the feeling that 
some dark resentment and displaced 
tension dominated the crowd beyond 
the Green Gate of Happiness. 

For our nightcap (coffee or tea) we 
visited the grand old coffee house of 
Cairo, Fishawi’s, which is on the other 
side of the square tucked in a maze of 
ancient streets. Actually, part of the 
coffee house is a narrow lane covered 
over by a roof of canvas cloths whose 
glaring colors had long since faded. 
The rest is divided into intimate sec- 
tions by the arches and alcoves of an 
abandoned medieval mosque. Strings 
of mosque lamps, hanging from the 
cobwebbed ceilings, lit the decaying 
gilt mirrors and trappings which once 
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ornamented a pasha’s salon. The great- 
grandson of the original owner sat in 
his galabiya smoking a hubbly-bubbly, 
throwing scraps to the dozens of cats 
that infest the coffee house and feed on 
the leavings, and greeting familiar 
patrons. 

That great-grandson of Fishawi, 
whose own life is a yearlong Ramadan 
of daytime sleeping and all-night super- 
vision of the coffee-house, is himself a 
high priest of public opinion. Whether 
Farouk sits on the throne or Nasser is 
in the driver’s seat, cabinet ministers, 
novelists, poets, journalists and pro- 
fessionals rub shoulders with postal 
clerks, intellectuals, bus drivers, off- 
duty belly dancers and university stu- 
dents in the discussion arena of the 
coffee house. As in all coffee houses in 
the Middle East, the latest news and 
political machinations are the major 
topic of conversation and one can al- 
most gauge the amount of free speech 
at the moment by the loudness, the 
persistence and the variety of argu- 
ments. We left Fishawi’s to the sound of 
the “awakeners,” those free-lance town 
criers who call sleeping believers to get 
up for the last meal before the black 
thread becomes distinguished from the 
white thread. When Ramadan is over, 
the “awakeners” solicit donations from 
the neighborhood they awaken, just as 
the Marshal gets his due from the Ra- 
madan revellers. 

In the days following this particular 
night of Ramadan, the biggest and 
noisiest paper in the Middle East, Akh- 
bar al-Yom, published an editorial in 
its campaign against the “atmosphere 
of laziness and unproductivity” of Ra- 
madan. The editorial asked if Egyp- 
tians expect an importer of their textiles 
in Sweden to accept a defective con- 
signment made by lazy and careless 
workers with the excuse, “Ramadan.” 
Muslim preachers were urged to teach 
the people “the true spirit of Islam” 
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which considers work “‘as sacred as per- 
forming the rituals of the religion.” 

In the best tradition of tabloid 
journalism which the paper’s owners, 
the Amin twins, have successfully and 
profitably transplanted, Akhbar al-Yom 
preaches an editorial sermon mixing 
sentimentality with a theme of Allah, 
regime-in-power, and country. They 
obviously want to import the homey 
American devotion to piety and profit 
into a country whose religion cripples 
the economy and government for one 
month a year, not to mention the an- 
nual toll taken by the heat and a 
manana mentality. (Appropriately, the 
Amins also campaign for an Egyptian 
Mother’s Day.) Often, the Amins and 
other modernist reformers like them 
sound as if they have forgotten where 
they are, especially when one hears 
them during Ramadan. They seem to 
ignore psychological realities and the 
purpose served by the Ramadan can- 
non heard throughout the Arab world. 
No doubt an anachronism, Ramadan is 
still an exercise in Arab unity and a 
source of power for those who use Islam 
as a rallying point. Many modernists 
seem to want their Islam and to destroy 
it, too. 

The buffoon mystic, the brother who 
breaks the Ramadan fast at a feast 
provided by his fundamentalist family, 
the debate over Ramadan which dis- 
guises the larger issue of Islam itself 
are creating problems that the Arabs 
hesitate to acknowledge. To the out- 
sider looking on, the Arabs seem to 
want the forms of modernism without 
the spirit, the attitudes and the habits 
of mind that are much more funda- 
mental than the “laziness and unpro- 
ductivity” of Ramadan. All the shout- 
ing from the modern presses of the 
Amin empire was only a whisper beside 
a single call to prayer heard one Rama- 
dan dawn from the minaret of the 
Sayyidna al-Hussein mosque. 
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